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That ////! Resolution THE BRIDCE 


by Ralph J. Heil 


Tue New Year’s Resolution 

That it’s well worth while to make 

Is the sort of resolution 

That it never pays to break. 

When New Year comes around each 
time 

"Most everybody tries 

To make a resolution 

Like the other gals an’ guys 

To do or not to do the thing 

We know’s our greatest fault, 

An’ so, to please our kith an’ kin, 

We vow to call a halt: ‘ 

Won't eat too much, won’t drink too 
much— 

No schnapps, no beer, no coke; 

Won’t cuss too much, or swear too 
much— 

Won't chew, or spit, or smoke; 

Won't lie too much, nor cry too much— 

But wash behind our ears, 

And be a different sort of guy 

When comes the next New Year’s. 


@ Somewhere, somehow, along the 
line 

Our resolutions fail, 

And we’re no better than before— 

We’re lucky out of jail! 

This always happens every year, 

So solemnly we state 

That no more resolutions 

Will we ever, ever make! 

We'll try our best, and just go on 

Without new-sprouted wings; 

We’re better still than other folks 

Who do “the damndest things!” 

And if they don’t love what we are, 

Nor like the things we do, 

We'll find somebody else who does, 

And tries to “see us through.” 

To heck with those who criticize 

And those who disapprove— 

We're natural, “just what we are,” 

But they’re “out of the groove.” 


q@ And so it goes ’most every year, 
But still we always seek 

For some new resolution 

That we stand a chance to keep, 
So, here’s a very bright idea, 

A plan that’s good and smart 

The sort of resolution, pal, 

That goes right to your heart: 

It does you good, it pays you well, 
It joins you with your friends, 

It makes you a nice “wad of dough” 
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Before the New Year ends; 
It helps you to help others, 
And to help yourself thereby; 
It teaches you good habits— 
You remain a “reg’lar” guy, 
This resolution’s workable, 
It’s simple and it’s swell; 
You'll want to keep it always 
Until freezes come to—tell! 


@ Your own handy friendly credit 

Union’s just the thing for you! 

It’s for employees, like yourself, 

Who always strive to do 

The very, very best they can 

At work, at home, at play— 

So just go see your treasurer 

And sign your card today, 

So you will have a bank account 

To fall back on “in case,” 

And you'll be “set” to make a loan 

At lowest interest rates, 

Your credit union operates 

For Service, Not For Profit; 

It’s democratic, so your vote 

Helps govern and develop. 

Your membership costs just “two- 
bits,” 

And thereafter you may 

Start saving your pennies 

For a coming “rainy day.” 


The members elect Officers, 

Vote dividends on savings, 

Help solve each other’s problems 

(This despite the “loan sharks’” rav- 
ings.) 

So you can very plainly see 

It’s much to your advantage 

To join today, “save and make hay,” 

And borrow without “damage.” 

Now, when you start your bank ac- 
count 

Just make your resolution 

To add some savings every week— 

Allow no substitution— 

This means that before very long 

There'll be a handy sum 

To help you out when needed, 

Or to have a lot of fun. 

Make and keep this Resolution— 

Next year think of those that fell— 

Tell the whole damn world to “jump 
in the lake,” 

Sing, play, and laugh like hell! 


A Happy and Prosperous New Year 
to All from Your Credit Union 
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We offer this issue in all humility. 
activity of your credit unions. 


spiration. 





Dear Credit Union Member: 


Once more we issue a special annual meeting issue of The Bridge. Eleven 
issues during the year are designed primarily for the credit union officer or 
committee member—to help him serve you better. 
to help you get the most out of your credit union; to help you exercise most 
effectively the democratic sovereignty over your credit union that is truly yours. 
Whatever of value in the way of sugges- 
tions, or warning, or inspiration it may contain has come directly from the 
This in a very real sense is your issue of The 
Bridge, and we are proud to be the forum for this exchange of ideas and in- 


May it help you build on the foundations of credit union group action you have 
so firmly built, a movement that even we can hardly dream of.—The Bridge. 


But this issue is for you— 








He Was Scotch 


Scotty was saving Christmas money 
by putting away a penny every time 
he kissed his wife. He was amazed on 
opening the bank just before Christ- 
mas to find it nearly filled with larger 
coins. “Well,” explained his wife, 
“some men aren’t as stingy as you 


are.” 
We Do Know 


Why Credit Unions Succeed 

On the night of July 25, 1944, thieves 
broke into the safe in the office of the 
Southern Pacific San Antonio Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union in the 
depot of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

They didn’t take much of value to 
themselves, but they made off with all 
198 notes together with the supporting 


Borrowers Statements, applications, 
insurance policies, etc. The loans 
represented by the notes totalled 
$18,232.44. 


We don’t know what would have 
happened had the notes of some other 
financial institution been stolen with 
all the supporting papers. We do 
know that within three weeks a dupli- 
cate note for every loan was back in 
the files of this credit union, co-signed, 
where required, by the same co- 
signers as before. 

“Duplicate notes were obtained 
quickly due to the loyalty and assist- 
ance of our members,’ comments 
treasurer Wallace D. Turbeville, who 
is also a director of the Texas Credit 
Union League. 

On November 20 the original tin 
note box, with a broken hasp now, was 
found about two blocks from the credit 
union office in an old barrel. Half the 
original notes are ruined due to rain 
water. 

One member jests, “We are the only 
credit union in the world with two 
complete sets of notes.” But, is it 
surprising that this credit union on its 
October statement discloses a 50 per- 
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cent increase in outstanding loans for 
the preceding six months?—Tezxas 
Credit Union League Bulletin. 


Short Short Story 


There is a story between the covers 
of every credit union pass book. What 
is the story in yours? 

One pass book contains a story of a 
member who needed money to pay 
funeral expenses. There was one who 
had a sick daughter and needed finan- 
cial assistance. There are also bright 
stories; one member had a son return 
from service and with a little financial 
aid set him on his feet again. There 
are many who are repaid over and 
over by giving their children a good 
education with the aid of the credit 
union. Then those thrifty ones find it 
pays in the saving of fuel consumption 
to get their home insulated. 

Borrowing is not looked upon with 
disfavor where the money is borrowed 
for a providential purpose and repair 
according to terms. Many firms and 
corporations borrow. They must have 
financial aid, otherwise the business 
would not exist. 


The Employes’ Credit Union is or- 
ganized for its members’ benefit so 
that they will not have to apply for 
financial assistance on the outside and 
pay a high rate of interest. 

IT IS OUR HOPE THAT EVERY SERVICE- 
MAN AND WOMAN ENJOYS AN ABUN- 
DANCE OF GOOD THINGS AND GOOD CHEER 
THIs New YEar. 

—Adapted from release of Employes’ 
Credit Union of G. H. Hammond Plant, 
Chicago, Ill., Educational Committee. 


Some Reasons 


—why credit union loans have been 
made (good reasons for credit union 
savings, too): 

To pay doctor bills. 

To pay hospital bills. 

To pay off loan shark. 

To finance honeymoon. 

To reroof a house. 

To have a baby. 

To buy a washing machine. 

To remove lien on insurance loans. 

To pay insurance premium. 

To buy farm machinery. 

To buy livestock. 

To buy used car 

To buy accordion. 

To go see son at camp. 

To pay son’s way home from vamp 
on furlough. 

To pay taxes. 

To pay for car repairs. 

To buy coal. 

To pay school expenses. 

To pay church dues. 

To start in business. 

To buy an engagement ring. 

To buy a sewing machine. 

To pay for funeral. 

To “start in big as oil agent.” 

To buy pigs. 

To buy new furnace. 

To pay dentist. 

To get car license. 

To buy home. 











\ 
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If you would have a world of fun 
And live the life of Riley 
\ Your credit union’s here to help you 


Make your earnings serve you spryly. 


F- 











The most talked of small town in America 





ESTPHALIA, Iowa, is the 
most talked of small town 
in America. 


Why? 

It all goes back to the ancient adage 
about the mouse-trap. Many years 
ago an abnormally sagacious gentle- 
man—Ralph Waldo Emerson—made a 
remark to the effect that no matter 
how deep in the forest you lived, if you 
invented a new and better mouse-trap, 
the general public would tramp a 
highway to your door. 

We know also that if gold were dis- 
covered in the hills to the north of 
Madison, once that fact were known, 
folks from all over would be consult- 
ing time tables and studying their 
Atlases in order to locate Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Gold was found in Westphalia, great 
quantities of it as we shall see, but it 
did not come from the ground; rather 
it sprang, full panoplied, from the in- 
telligence of man. 

Let us then meet Westphalia, Iowa. 

It is a Catholic town of less than one 
hundred and fifty total population, the 
trading center for approximately three 
hundred farmers. 


There is certainly nothing extraor- 
dinary about that. There are 37,586 
other towns and villages in the United 
States with a population each of less 
than five hundred. As we continue 
with our study of Westphalia let us 
think of the town as a typical Amer- 
ican rural community. Then, imme- 
diately, its significance becomes self- 
evident. 

Let us also bear in mind that be- 
tween 1900 and 1940, the percentage 
of urban population in the United 
States increased from 40 per cent to 
56.5 per cent, an increasing trend of 
population citywards of 16.5 per cent. 

Consideration of this trend is impor- 
tant as we consider Westphalia be- 
cause of what the extension of “the 
Westphalian philosophy” might mean 
to the restoration of a good rural life 
in America. 

The Church at Westphalia is called 
St. Boniface. The priest is Father 
Hubert Duren who is one of those rare 
human beings who cannot be asso- 
ciated with any stock model. He is so 
exceptional that the greatest difficulty 
one encounters, in trying to find in 
Westphalia a technique which could 


be applied all over rural America, is 
the extent of the importance of this 
extraordinary character in the accom- 
plishments at Westphalia. 

Westphalia is not on a line of rail- 
road. It is some miles off the mac- 
adam highway. The nearest place 
which ranks notice on my Atlas is 
Harlan a few miles away. 

In spite of the fact that Westphalia 
is showing the way in community co- 
operative life for all the rest of those 
37,586 small communities, the exact 
point at which you abandon the high- 
way for the gravel road is not clearly 
designated. When first approaching 
the town, we took the wrong turning 
and missed Westphalia entirely. 

However, once you turn off into the 
town and get a look at the cooperative 
store, you will always remember 
Westphalia. There it stands, a tribute 
to cooperative thinking and planning 
and execution. It is a modern build- 
ing and has all the outward and in- 
ward signs of a large city store. It is 
doubtless one of the finest cooperative 
stores in the world in a town the size 
of Westphalia. 

Nearby is a beautiful Church, and 
way up from the steeple, a great 
American flag was snapping in the 
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high winds that prevailed during the 
celebration. There is a modern school, 
a field for athletics and recreation, a 
building which houses the social ac- 
tivities of the townspeople, and this 
may be the place to mention a fifty- 
piece band, over which Father Duren 
presides as band master and cornet 
soloist, for he is a many sided man— 
this prophet of Westphalia. 


Meet Father Duren 

You will meet Father Duren if he is 
in town. If he isn’t home; you will, if 
wise, make a second trip because, to 
understand Westphalia, you must 
know Father Duren. 

He came to Westphalia sixteen years 
ago, and he has been building a model 
rural community ever since. Inci- 
dentally, some old-timer told me how 
Father Duren first endeared himself 
to his parishioners. He showed them 
how to skate. “On the ice, he was 
most amazing!” He is a versatile man, 
this Father Duren. 

Let’s talk with him a bit. 

We are in his study. The walls are 
covered with his paintings, products 
of his no mean skill with the brush 
and oils. There’s a ten-gallon hat, 
hanging from a peg and souvenirs of 
many an adventure which might !ure 
us away were we not intent on what 
the good Father has been doing in 
Westphalia. 

“The colonial strength of America,” 
Father Duren points out, “was in its 
small towns. . . . They were depots of 
distribution for community commodi- 
ties . . . business thrived in ‘them. 
Churches, schools, community build- 
ings were erected and cheerfully sup- 
ported. The surplus was pooled in 
what was known as the ‘town bank’ 

. it was a picture of thrift, growth, 
and wholesome economy.” 

“But,” continues the Father, “a 
mighty change came over America. 
People quit thinking. They let some- 
one else plan their economy. Instead of 
continuing as leaders with knowledge, 
labor and thrift, they allowed them- 
selves to be led, and merely worked 
... Surely and certainly, the backbone 
of true democratic functioning in the 
small town began to sway like a rotten 
limb in a high wind.” 

And he knows the answer. “I say 
emnhatically—America—rebuild your 
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small towns. Don’t say, it can’t be 
done. It has been done to the satisfac- 
tion of every thinking American in a 
little town in Iowa that was defunct 
in an area six miles square, sur- 
rounded by seven other towns two to 
six miles from the border, with the 
county seat only eight miles away.” 


For Example 


Some of the things which have 
transpired in Westphalia during Fa- 
ther Duren’s pastorate are capable of 
money apprisal. 

For example—the credit union has 
assets of more than $80,000. 

The Cooperative Store did a busi- 
ness last year of more than $200,000. 

This in a town, as I must remind 
you again, of one hundred and fifty 
men, women, and children. 

The full significance of this achieve- 
ment is noted in an editorial in the 
FARMERS UNION HERALD. 

It calls attention to the 35,587 towns 
and villages with less than 500 popula- 
tion each; and then notes that, if there 
were a credit union in each one of 
them with the resources of the credit 
union at Westphalia, the aggregate 
capital would “reach the staggering 
amount of $3,028,560,000.” Referring 
to the business of the Co-op Store, the 
editorial comments that the store did a 
business of over $200,000 with a sav- 
ing to the people of 22 per cent or 
$44,000, and that “if the same amount 
of business were done by similar 
stores in all the 37,587 small towns and 
villages, the total amount would be 
$7,571,400,000 . . . and, if the same 
amount were to be saved in each little 
community, the savings would amount 
to $1,665,708,000.” 

But—the purest gold does not come 
out of the ground. It is mined in the 
development of character. Father 


Duren has built into Westphalia a 
spiritual sense of community responsi- 
bility which I have never seen dupli- 





cated. His people—the men and the 
women and the little children—know 
what the cooperative philosophy 
means; they understand the spiritual 
background of everything which they 
have accomplished. 

This was well revealed on October 
7-8, when Westphalia held its Roch- 
dale Centennial Celebration. The 
celebration was held under the aus- 
pices of the Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, and its primary purpose was 
to focus attention on the success of 
Father Duren’s plan to build a com- 
plete life for his people on the basis of 
church, education, recreation, and co- 
operation. 

The celebration took two days. It 
was attended by four bishops, many 
members of the clergy and the Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, under the 
direction of Msgr. Ligutti, assisted in 
the program. On Saturday evening, 
October 8, Father Duren staged a 
program in the school hall. As the cur- 
tain rose, it disclosed school children, 
dressed in white, with their arms full 
of flowers, the littlest children in front. 
In the orchestra pit was the fifty-piece 
band and ranged on both sides of the 
hall were the larger children who sup- 
plied a sort of auxiliary chorus. Most 
of the songs were written, words and 
music, by Father Duren, including his 
theme song—“The Birds and the 
Flowers”—which he never once let us 
forget. No professional from tin-pan 
alley ever did a better job plugging a 
song. 

After some singing by children, who 
had been taught to sing with all their 
might, with a solo thrown in now and 
then when the littlest of the little girls 
would pipe away all by herself, mo- 
tion pictures were shown of the 
church and its activities. 


The Young People Speak 

After that, a nice looking young 
man, a high school student, took the 
platform to tell us what the spiritual 
life of the community meant to him. 
There followed pictures of the educa- 
tional part of Father Duren’s complete 
life program and its recreational fea- 
tures, followed in each instance by a 
student whose stage presence indi- 


cated that Father Duren rather ex- 
pects his young men to know how to 
handle themselves in public. ; 





The School 








Finally, Father Ligutti called to the 
stage the directors of the credit union, 
the cooperative store, and the mutual 
fire insurance We then had 
the visual evidence of the importance 
attached to leadership in Westphalia 
These men were cross examined as to 
what had meant to the 
town, and they knew the story and 
how to tell it in homely and under- 
standable language 


company 


cooperation 


I found among the people every- 
where an understanding of Father 
Duren’s program. These folks have 
absorbed the cooperative philosophy. 

Sunday, October 8, was the great 
day. It was clear, quite cool, with a 
high wind and the bright bird cut-outs 
wired into the trees swaying back and 
forth and seemingly much alive. A 
Pontifical High Mass was celebrated 
at an out-of-doors altar which had 
been lavishly decorated with the fruits 
of the Bishop Schlarman 
preached eloquently. A message from 
the Pope was read, and there was a 
processional and Father Duren, who 
sees all and hears all and never over- 
looks anything, slipping in and out 
with his camera, to perpetuate for the 
long, winter nights ahead, the great- 
est day in the history of Westphalia. 
Food was large booth 
which had the fascination of a coun- 
try fair, while choruses sang and there 
was much jollity and interchange of 
cooperative thinking. 

In the there were 
speeches by visiting brethren, and in 
the evening a concluding meeting at 
which a surprisingly young man told 
of how he was bringing up a surpris- 
ingly large family on his Wisconsin 
farm. After the evening service, all 
present wended their way to the 
Church were there was a very appro- 


season. 


served at a 


afternoon, 


priate service of thanksgiving. 

The cooperative store carried on a 
never-ending reception, and there was 
much interchange of good talk as the 
guests mingled and got acquainted 

When the last of the guests were 
climbing into their cars for a late eve- 
ning drive to the nearest railway sta- 
tion some miles away. Father Duren 
once more raised his trusty cornet and 
we departed to the strains of “Say Au 
Revoir—but not Good-bye.” 

And that was that 


Ain Inevitable Question 

The end of the celebration leaves us 
with an inevitable question. To what 
extent is Westphalia the work of one 
man? Can it be duplicated except as 
this one man can be duplicated? 

If Westphalia is to perform its true 
mission, it must supply the pattern 
for the expansion of this program 
throughout rural America. 

It is, of course, elementary that a 


good credit union reflects good lead- 
ership. Cooperation calls for intelli- 
sent working together. There can be 
no successful cooperative effort unless 
men are found who can work together 
intelligently 

I recall the head of a great, nation- 
ally distributed public service corpor- 
ation. There was, years ago, a credit 
union in a unit of this company in 
Boston, and I approached the head 
man, on the basis of the Boston ex- 
perience, to secure his blessing on the 
installation of similar credit unions in 
other units of his company. His argu- 
ment against the credit union was and 
is that the Boston unit was the work 
of an exceptional man. That was in 
part measure true, but that excep- 
tional man did his work so well that 
the credit union is doing a bigger job 
now, seven years after his death. 

There are over eleven thousand 
credit unions in the United States and 
Canada, and they have a minimum of 
122,000 directors and committee mem- 
bers. It is true that some of them re- 
flect superior leadership and some suf- 
fer from inferior leadership, but we 
have discovered, in the credit union 
work, that the average group of men 
and women includes managerial abil- 
ity. This must be so as witness the ex- 
traordinary progress of cooperative 
activity in Nova Scotia. St. Malo, in 
the Province of Manitoba, is a cooper- 
ative community on much the same 
pattern as Westphalia. 

At the meeting, it was my rare priv- 
ilege to meet two Jesuit priests, Fa- 
ther Sullivan and Father Ganey, both 
of whom are doing pioneering work 
in cooperation among their people of 
the greatest significance. 

I suggested, at the Westphalia meet- 
ing, that it would be fine if some day 
there were a college established at 
Westphalia for the training of men in 
the “Westphalian philosophy.” Cer- 
tainly, no more permanent memorial 
to a great idea could be built. 

It is my impression that there is not 
even a remote possibility that a man 
of the extraordinary talents of Father 
Duren can be. found in each of the 
thirty odd thousand little rural com- 
munities in the United States which 
would be so much better off if they 
could duplicate Westphalia. But there 





Here 
again is 
one of those 
triangles. The 
idea is not particu- 
larly new, but yet it is 
amazing that despite its 
staleness and its 'ack of hu- 
mor, most everyone will read this 
all the way down to the very, very end. 





are men of good will everywhere, men 
and women, too, who will study and 
apply intelligently the knowledge of 
cooperation thereby attained. 

It is our challenge to find this lead- 
ership and to ready it for the great job 
ahead. 

There are two outstanding contribu- 
tions which Westphalia is making to 
the cooperative movement. In the first 
place, it proves the practicality of the 
community credit union. It opens the 
door and beckons the way; as has 
been noted, there are almost 40,000 
small villages and towns within the 
general classification of Westphalia. 
There are many more thousand com- 
munities of population between 500 
and 1,000. There lies the great future 
of the credit union movement in 
America. We are proving this to be so 
by the credit union development in 
North Daokta. Williston, in that State, 
population 5,100, has a half million 
dollar credit union. Flasher, popula- 
tion 350, a credit union with assets of 
$125,000. 

We have the successful laboratory 
experiments. The next problem is to 
spread cooperative credit all over 
rural America. 

An equally important contribution 
is being made by Westphalia to the 
whole cooperative movement. 

The credit union is the bank of 
credit of the cooperative store. The 
two are a part of one whole. The 
North Dakota Central Credit Union 
includes cooperatives within its mem- 
bership and makes loans to them. The 
central credit union in Saskatchewan 
performs a similar service to the co- 
operative movement of the Province. 
The Light of Tyrrell Credit Union, 
composed of Negro farmers in Colum- 
bia, North Carolina, led automatically 
to a cooperative farm, a cooperative 
store, and a cooperative saw mill. 

The Rochdale pioneers were a 
handful. They had little conception of 
the vast potentialities of their humble 
beginnings. But they found the solu- 
tion for a problem which affects all 
working people and the cooperative 
movement became in due time the 
greatest single business in the British 
Isles. 

So we must think of Westphalia in 
terms of rural life in America. We 
must see it as a manifestation of the 
greatest value if rural life would be 
made so attractive that it can offer 
more to its people than the attractions 
of the crowded city. We must have in 
our imagination the composite of the 
37,000 little communities. 


Knowing how—having learned that 
from Westphalia—we must keep the 
light out from under the bushel—that 
it may shine in all the far places. 
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Figure ALL the charges.... 


When you borrow money or buy “on time.” Here are some you may not have known about. 


T ONE time or another we all 

A seem to need a loan. It might 

be a cash loan or perhaps 

more frequently it’s credit for furni- 

ture or an automobile which we have 
purchased on time. 

What we pay for the cash loans or 
credit, in the form of interest, dis- 
counts, carrying charges, investiga- 
tion charges, bookkeeping fees, insur- 
ance charges, delinquency fees are of 
tremendous significance to us con- 
sumers. For every additional cent that 
we pay in unnecessary interest, or 
charges, or fees or whatever we call it, 
reduces, by that amount, our pay 
check, our purchasing power. And 
this is usually reflected in a lower 
standard of living for ourselves and 
our family. 

Frequently intelligent persons will 
deny the fact that high rate money 
lending or using is sufficiently exist- 
ent to warrant much attention. They 
argue that there are enough adequate 
laws now on the books to prevent ille- 
gal charges and that laws alone will 
do the job. 


Nevertheless, the press reported re- 
cently that: 


A San Antonio Federal grand jury 
had indicted 13 small loan corpora- 
tions on charges of conspiracy to fix 
interest rates on small loans. 

The indictment charges that the 
average interest rates of the 40 cor- 
porations and 75 individuals affected 
(operating over 400 small loan offices 
in the south, west and southwest) 
ranged from 60 per cent to 1,000 per 
cent on loans from $5 to $60—with the 
average rate ranging from 120 to 240 
per cent. 

The defendants are also accused of 
employing public officials, including 
state legislators to oppose enactment 
of regulatory legislation which would 
interfere with the high-rate loan busi- 
ness. 

Two of the chains were also charged 
with conspiracy to evade the antitrust 
laws by division of territory. 


Then too: 


An attorney of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice testifying before a 
House of Representatives Committee 
on Appropriations said: “There is 
$500,000,000 lent at 30 and 40 per cent 
annually, and roughly $1,000,000 lent 
at 120 and 240 per cent. Loan sharks 
are especially troublesome around the 
war plants. They cluster around those 
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by J. Orrin Shipe 
gates like flies to lend their money at 
these ruinous rates.” 


Also: 


Dr. W. H. Simpson, of Duke Uni- 
versity, found when he recently inter- 
viewed 1181 borrowers in seven cities 
of North Carolina that over 80 per cent 
paid annual interest rates between 200 
and 400 per cent. 


Up to 418 Per Cent 

Again: 

A Survey of Personal Finance Con- 
ditions in Kansas, published in Au- 
gust, 1944, by the Junior Bar Confer- 
ence of the American Bar Association 
reveals that—a major portion of the 
estimated $7,200,000 annually taken in 
by Kansas loan sharks goes to the 
out-of-state interests—there are ap- 
proximately three million dollars of 
illegal loans outstanding, affecting an 
estimated 390,000 residents. Interest 
rates charged on more than 2,000 loans 
were found to be from a low of 192 
per cent to a high of 418 per cent. 


Furthermore: 


*“Tn 1942, scores of banks from coast 
to coast advertised loans to pay in- 
come taxes at rates stated to be 6 per 
cent (or some cases even three per 
cent) interest, but which actually cost 
the borrowers from 19 per cent to over 
40 per cent per annum. One New Eng- 
land bank advertised: ‘We are offer- 
ing INCOME TAX LOANS at the 
Low Interest Rates of 3 per cent.’ 

“However, analysis of the cost of a 
loan under the plan shows it is not at 
the low interest rate of 3 per cent 
claimed but at the rate of almost 10 
per cent per month or nearly 120 per 
cent per annum. 

“The use of these tax loan plans 
moved C. B. Upham, U.S. Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency, to chide 
the bankers at the Credit Clinic of 
the American Bankers Association in 
Chicago on April 17, 1942: ‘Not only 
did this scheme enable banks to take 
advantage of the generosity of the 
Federal Government in permitting 


quarterly payments on income taxes, 
but it also cleverly disguised a rate of 
interest ranging between 20 per cent 
and 50 per cent, depending upon the 
amount of the loan and the charge 
made by the particular bank.’ 


“Today, very few commercial banks 
can be found that are not charging 
roughly double or treble, or more, in 
simple interest what they seem to be 
charging. In one study the charges re- 
ported by the banks, charging typi- 
cally “6 per cent” would equal ‘true 
annual interest rates ranging from 77 
per cent to 30 per cent. The bulk of 
reporting banks extend loans at rates 
amounting to an annual interest cost 
of approximately 12 to 17 per cent on 
declining balances... .” 


“Moreover, the advertised rates of 
commercial banks cannot even be 
compared with each other to any use- 
ful purpose although mathematical 
equations are used. This is because 
commercia\ banks, industrial banks, 
and unlicensed lenders frequently add 
to their advertised rates extra fees 
(for investigation, inspection, exami- 
nation, brokerage, service charges, 
loss reserves, insurance and so on) 
and fines for delinqueficy at varying 
rates above that charged originally 
for the loan, follow different rebate 
policies, and often have flat minimum 
charges of different sizes and diverse 
miscellaneous charges. 


“A particular bank may charge 
several different kinds of fees in addi- 
tion to its advertised rate of discount. 
To illustrate, the charges of an old 
established Eastern bank for a $100, 
12 month loan were: interest and dis- 
count, $6.93; investigation fee $2.00; 
insurance charges, $2.29; bank service 
fee, $2.78. The total charge of $14.00 
was at the rate of approximately 26 
per cent per annum in simple in- 
terest.” 


Installment Charges Vague 
Another slant: 


With the passage of every day, the 
day when consumer goods will again 
be manufactured for mass distribution 
is that much closer. Today, the auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, radios, etc., which can be had 
are definitely limited. 


Most people buy the used ones that 
are available, only when they abso- 


*Monopolistic and Imperfect Competition in Con 
sumer Loans, by C. W. Phelps, Journal of Market 
ing, April, 1944. 
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lutely have to have them. Their old 
ones wore out or can’t be repaired 
3ut it is not too early to recall the 
cost of buying on time. For it is rea- 
sonable to assume that again, in the 
future—about one dollar out of every 
three dollars worth of retail sales will 
be on a credit basis. And that again 
every type of merchandise on the re- 
tail market can be bought, somewhere, 
on credit 
Few consumers take the trouble to 
investigate installment charges. Even 
if they did they would find themselves 
in a jungle. Interest rates and dis- 
counts trip him up, carrying charges 
investigation fees, and hidden mark- 
ups beset his path; delinquency fees 
and repossession clauses waylay him 
It has been truly said that it would 
take a lawyer and a mathematician 
combined to accurately compute the 
interest rate charged on some install- 
ment contracts 
*“Interest rates are often not given 
at all. When they are given, they are 
seldom what they seem. Usually they 
are disguised as forms of the time- 
honored 6 per cent. In the course of 
the years, 6 per cent has come for 
many people to be synonymous with 
fair return on investment, and with 
credit. Says one merchant, 6 pe: 
cent has sex appeal for the customer.’ 
“The governor's committee in Mas- 
sachusetts checked on ‘6 per cent’ 
rates In 105 cases in which ‘6 per 
cent’ was quoted, here are what the 
rates actually came to 
l case came to 6 per cent 
6 cases were actually between 7 and 
10 per cent 
61 cases amounted to between 11 
and 20 per cent 
19 cases were between 21 and 30 pel 
cent 
10 cases were really rates of be- 
tween 31 and 100 per cent 
8 cases were between 101 and 679 
per cent 
“Most automobile purchasers, the 
State Legislative Committee in Wis- 
consin found, thought they were pay- 
ing between 8 and 12 per cent for 
credit. The real rates, figured the 
committee, were between 17 and 40 
per cent, and in many transactions 
even higher 
“Why can’t customers tell rates for 
what they are? A study of 60 stores 
in one midwestern state showed 8 dif- 
ferent ways in which installment 
charges are given, or differentiated 
from cash prices 
“(1) A fiat dollar-and-cents charge, 
with the system of determining the 
charge not disclosed; (2) a discount 
from the advertised or list price for 


*10 Close-ups of Comsumer Credit published by 


U.S. Department of Agriculture Nashington, 
ny ¢ 


cash payment, granted in some stores 
only if the customer demands it; (3) 
a flat percentage levied on the cash 
price before the down payment is de- 
ducted; (4) a percentage per year 
levied on the original unpaid balance; 
(5) a flat percentage, without relation 
to the length of the loan, levied on the 
original unpaid balance; (6) a per- 
centage per month on the actual un- 
paid balance outstanding each month; 
(7) ‘no charge’ for instalment credit 
(this is much the same as the second 
method, except that cash discounts are 
not given even on request); (8) a 
combination of two or more of the 
above plans 

“This listing, moreover, omits all 
the ‘incidental’ charges and fees which 
may offer a bewildering variety of 
terms and amounts.” 

Is there any simple way for the con- 
sumer to chart his way through the 
jungle? 

“Most consumers are ignorant of 
higher mathematics,” observes the 
Massachusetts committee, “yet only 
through the use of rather complex 
formulas can instalment credit costs, 
as now stated, be reduced to a com- 
parable basis.” The only coraparable 
basis—since time, size, and number of 
payments vary—is the rate of interest. 

A leading personal finance company 
has prepared tables from which the 
consumer can, by the use of some 
arithmetic, figure out true interest 





rates on loans or installment pur- 
chases. Quite understandably, the 
authors of this table would like con- 
sumers to compare their interest rates 
with real rather than fictitiously at- 
tractive carrying charges offered by 
lending institutions and instalment 
sellers whose ways of stating terms 
are not regulated by law. This table, 
however, is not easy to use. 

Conclusion: 

When you need a loan or are plan- 
ning to make a purchase which re- 
quires financing—play it safe—see 
your credit union first. It’s your 
friend. You and the other members 
own, operate and control it. It can’t 
profiteer from its customers; because 
they own it, and profits are returned 
to members in the form of increased 
services and dividends 


A $3.87 Saving 


A mail order house offers to give 
time payments on an unpaid balance 
of $100, for a “carrying charge” of 
$9.80; with payments at $10 per month. 

If the $100 were borrowed from a 
credit union, at the usual one per cent 
per month rate, and the payments 
were exactly $10 per month as in the 
mail order account (not $10 plus in- 
terest), the total interest charge would 
be $5.93—a saving of $3.87, overlook- 
ing any postage or money order costs 
that might be involved in paying the 
mail order company. 





Another First 


HE first savings and loan association to be sponsored by a credit 
union organization will soon be located in New Jersey, thanks to 
the work of Managing Director Henry Stricker, President Gunnar G. 
Gudmundson, and the directors of the New Jersey Credit Union 


League. 


A conditional charter has been granted as a result of an application 
filed with the Federal Home Loan Bank last year by E. A. Smith, 
counsel for the New Jersey Credit Union League. 
conditions as to capital, membership, full-time management, location 
and so forth, are met, the charter will be granted. These problems are 
now being faced by League leaders. 


The obtaining of this conditional charter was the real obstacle, as 
the application was vigorously opposed 


Washington and New York.) 


The New Jersey Savings and Loan League opposed the application 
“on the general basis that already there were more than enough savings 
and loans and building and loan associations operating in New Jersey,” 
according to Emil A. Gillman, executive vice president of the Savings 
and Loan League, as reported by the Newark Eventnc News 


“However,” Mr. Gillman added, “if the credit union association 
comes into being, it will be another savings and loan and as such will 
We have no quarrel. 


be invited into our league. 


solely on the basis of our thought that the additional savings and loan 
was not needed.” 





As soon as the 


(Hearings were held in 


Our opposition was 
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How does YOUR credit union rate? 


The following statements are designed to help you judge how 
well your credit union is serving you. They may indicate points which 
should be given special critical attention at your annual meeting. 
Likewise, they may show that your credit union has been specially 
successful and lead you to give your officials and committees particu- 
larly warm pats on the back. Both results will be worthwhile. 


My credit union: 


C) 1. Has 80 per cent of its potential 
membership. 

() 2. Has 75 per cent of its potential 
membership. 

C) 3. Has 70 per cent of its potential 
membership. 

©) 4. Has 65 per cent of its potential 
membership. 

O 5. Has 70 per cent of its total assets 
in loans to members. 

0 6. Has 60 per cent of its total assets 
in loans to members. 

O 7. Has 50 per cent of its total assets 
in loans to members. 

C) 8. Of its total assets not in loans to 
members has 50 per cent in war bonds. 
0 9. Has an active educational com- 
mittee. 

O 10. Has had 100 per cent of its 
members passbooks audited within the 
last 18 months. 

O11. Has had 100 per cent of its 
members passbooks audited within the 
last 12 months. 

O 12. Is an issuing agent for war 
bonds. 

0 13. Has sold war bonds the cash 
value of which equals or exceeds its 
total assets. 

© 14. Cashes salary checks of mem- 
bers. 

0 15. Has no more than one per cent 
of its loans delinquent more than two 
months. 

© 16. Has no more than three loans 
delinquent more than six months. 

0 17. Issues regular bulletins or cir- 
culars. 

0 18. Has an average shareholding 
per member of $100. 

0 19. Has an average shareholding 
per member of $125. 

O 20. Belongs to the local credit 
union chapter, if there is any. 

© 21. Belongs to the state credit 
union league, and/or to Cuna. 

© 22. Provides borrowers protection 
insurance, 

0 23. Provides life savings insurance. 
[1 24. Had 10 per cent of its members, 
but not less than 25 members, present 
at its 1945 annual meeting. 

0 25. Had 25 per cent of its mem- 
bers, but not less than 100 members, 
present at its 1945 annual meeting. 

0 26. Had its annual meeting men- 
tioned in its local papers. 

0 27. Had an annual meeting in 
which there was interested discussion 
from the floor (the meeting did more 
than “go through the formalities”). 
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(] 28. Had refreshments or provided 
some form of entertainment at the 
annual meeting. 

C) 29. Waives interest on loans to 
members of the armed forces. 

(© 30. Has an assistant treasurer or 
understudy to the treasurer who could 
take over if the treasurer were drafted 
or transferred. 

O) 31. Distributed printed reports 
showing the financial and operating 
condition of the credit union at the 
annual meeting. 

1 32. Posts conspicuously each month 
the financial statement of the credit 
union. 

CO) 33. Keeps on hand a supply of 
credit union circulars for members to 
pick up when they come to the credit 
union office. 

L) 34. Has attractive posters and other 
display material posted in credit union 
office and on available bulletin boards 
at all times. 

O) 35. Sends warm welcoming letter 
to newcomers to field of membership, 
or otherwise calls their attention par- 
ticularly to the credit union. 

©) 36. Board of directors meets at 
least monthly. 

C) 37. Supervisory committee meets 
at least quarterly. 


THE BRIDGE is anxious to note outstanding records made. 


O 38. Credit committee meets at least 
weekly. 

0 39. Educational committee meets 
at least monthly. 

0 40. Nominating committee made a 
thorough canvass of our members for 
new officer and committee material 
before making nominations this year. 
© 41. Makes available to officials and 
committee members “how-to” publi- 
cations issued by governmental super- 
visory authorities, state leagues, and 
Cuna. 

(1) 42. Has increased membership 742 
per cent during Second Annual Inter- 
national Membership Drive. 

©) 43. Has increased membership 12% 
per cent during drive. 

1) 44. Has increased membership 15 
per cent during drive. 

1 45. Has increased membership 20 
per cent during drive. 

1 46. Has kept members in the armed 
forces informed about the affairs of 
the credit union. 

©) 47. Subscribes to THe Bruince for 
officers and committee members. 

©) 48. Has frequent joint meetings of 
board, credit committee, and super- 
visory committee. 

C] 49. Has a liberal credit policy (for 
example, it regularly grants loans on 
signatures alone to the maximum 
amount permitted by law). 

(] 50. Has paid no dividend larger 
than 3 per cent since Pearl Harbor. 

(1) 51. Sends Cuna new member fold- 
er (Ed. 27) to new members. 


It would appreciate it there. 


fore if you would have your directors or one of your committees makes an official check of 
this rating sheet and mail the coupon below by February 10. 

Check each statement which is applicable to your credit union. Leave the rest blank. 
For example, if your credit union has 80 per cent of its potentail membership, you would 
check all of the four first statements. If it has over 75 per cent, check the second, third, and 
fourth. Check each statement. of course, which shows a figure equalled or exceeded by 
the record of your credit union. Count fwo points for each item checked. 





Editor, The Bridge 


checked). 


vesnatclaidadessibdiaiasiiaiie , 1945 





Madison 1, Wisconsin 


This will certify that we, members of the 


stasis Credit Union, have 
checked our credit union on the rating sheet appearing in 
January 1945 Bridge, and found the score of our credit 


union to be ................ (counting fwo points for each item 


(Signed by at least two members)... 








???WHAT ABOUT IT??? 


Poor Richard Thrift Club 
Question (From North Dakota): 
While visiting us in North Dakota re- 
cently you told us of a thrift club of 
which you are a member. It sounded 
interesting. I believe you called it the 
“Poor Richard Thrift Club.” What is 


this club? Please describe it in detail. 


The Poor Richard Thrift 
Club is, as the name implies, a thrift 
plan. It is in the process of being in- 
Its method of operation 
and the forms it, uses are in process of 
being copyrighted. It is intended that 
this plan will be made available to 
credit union members in Canada and 
the United States through their own 
credit unions. The Club was originally 
formed by some members of the CuNnaA 
Credit Union 

The purpose of the Club is to estab- 
lish systematic and permanent habits 
of thrift among its members and to 
create for each member an estate. 
Each member binds himself to save 
something regularly each month and 
agrees further that he will not with- 
draw any of his savings, except such 
annual withdrawals as he may have 
stipulated in his original application, 
long remains a member. 
These annual withdrawals are permit- 
ted only for the purpose of paying 
premiums on life insurance policies 


Answer 


corporated 


so as he 


RULES OF THE CLUB 


@ Each member must save at least 
one dollar each month 
@ Each member must carry a policy 
of insurance on his own life 
@ Each member agrees that he will 
make no withdrawal from his savings 
except on termination of membership. 

The plan works like this 

The funds of our branch of the Club 
are deposited in the Cuna Credit 
Union in the name of the individual 
member and each member of the Club 
has his own special passbook, a Cer- 
tificate of Membership in the National 
Club and a button indicating member- 
ship. Our credit union pays a three 
per cent dividend each year and car- 
ries Loan Protection and Share insur- 
ance for all members. One of our 
members is thirty-five years old and 
has bought a Ten-Year Renewable 
Term life insurance policy from the 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
through the Club in the amount of one 
thousand dollars. He has agreed to 
save in the Club $10.60 monthly and 
out of this the Club pays annually the 
premium of $10.31 to the Cuna Mutual 
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Insurance Society. The schedule be- 
low shows what this arrangement will 
do for this member. 

This man had the benefit of one 
thousand dollars of insurance the first 
day he joined the Club and an in- 
creasing amount of savings plus in- 
surance each year until at the end of 
the tenth year he has total savings of 
$1,358.60 which could be withdrawn 
if he terminated membership. At this 
point he has in addition $1,000 of share 
insurance and $1,000 of term insurance 
or an estate value of $3,358.60. 


Borrowing To Build An Estate 

Question (From Alberta): Enclosed 
you will find copy of a plan submitted 
to our local chapter for consideration. 
Would appreciate your opinion as to 
the legality of this scheme. We have 
two applications from our own credit 
union members one having over hun- 
dred in shere capital and the other one 
hundred and fifty dollars. Both appli- 
cations for loan of five hurdred to be 
deposited to the credit of their share 
account and repayment to be made 
within twelve months. We are holding 
applications until we receive your 
opinion. 


A SUGGESTED SCHEME WHEREBY 

CREDIT UNFONS, HAVING BOTH LOAN 

AND SHARE INSURANCE, MAY IN- 

CREASE THEIR SHARE CAPITAL 

With a view of enlarging the scope 
of a credit union from a small loan and 
savings club, in which members de- 
posit 50 cents or $1 a month, to a co- 
operative where members place the 
bulk of their savings, so as to provide 
additional insurance against death 
and create a fund which will imple- 
ment any superannuation or pension 


moneys they may receive during the 
years of retirement, the following 
scheme is suggested. 

At the next general meeting of your 
credit union bring up for discussion 
and approval the matter of providing 
loan and share insurance for the bene- 
fit of your members in the Cuna Mu- 
tual Insurance Society, if you have not 
already got this insurance in force. 
When this is passed, invite your mem- 
bers to increase their shareholdings 
by $500, and in order that they may be 
in a position to make this deposit, loan 
to each member entering the scheme 
the sum of $500 on the security of their 
newly created share capital. If twenty 
members can be secured who will ac- 
cept this proposition, your credit 
union will increase its share capital 
by $10,000, at the same time the loan 
account will also be increased by $10,- 
000, but no physical money will have 
passed, only book entries being neces- 
sary. 

Arrange the loans to be repayable 
at $10.00 per month for fifty months. 
If the interest (1 per cent per month 
on the unpaid balance) is equalized 
the monthly repayment will be $10 
principal and $2.55 interest, plus the 
member’s ordinary savings. 

Each month after the loans have 
been made your credit union will re- 
ceive in actual cash, $200 on loan ac- 
count and $51 on interest account. In 
turn your credit union will have to 
pay Cuna, $6.50 on loan insurance and 
$7.50 on share insurance, leaving a 
balance on interest charges of $37. 
Each month after the first the amount 
of loan insurance payable by your 
credit union will automatically be re- 
duced, whilst for the whole of the fifty 


Estate resulting from share deposits of $10.60 per month in a credit union which pays a 
dividend of 3% per annum and which carries loan protection and share insurance, provid. 
ing that $10.31 of these deposits, but no more, is used to pay for a $1,000 Ten-Year Renew. 


able Term life insurance policy. 


Net Loss or 

End Total Interest Value if Gain if Estate 

Year Cost onShares Terminated Terminated Value 
1 $ 127.20 $ 1.72 $ 118.61 S—- &s $1,237.22 
2 254.40 5.17 240.67 13.73 1,481.34 
3 381.60 8.92 366.48 15.12 1,732.96 
4 508.80 12.67 496.04 12.76 1,992.08 
5 636.00 16.57 629.20 - 6.80 2,258.40 
6 763.20 20.47 766.56 + 3.36 2,533.12 
7 890.40 24.67 908.12 +17.72 2,816.24 
s 1,017.60 28.87 1,053.88 + 36.28 3,053.88 
) 1,144.80 33.22 1,203.99 +59.19 3,203.99 

10 1,272.00 37.72 1,358.60 + 86.60 3,358.60 
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months your credit union will receive 
$251 each month on loan and interest 
accounts. 

Members taking part in this scheme 
will automatically create immediately 
an estate of $500, which in case of 
death will be increased by 100, 75, 50, 
or 25 per cent, according to the age 
of the member. Also any balance of 
the loan outstanding at death will be 
wiped out, if the member is within the 
age limit. It should be remembered 
that the member will only have to 
make these payments for four years 
and two months for an insurance cov- 
erage of $1,000.00, if he is under the 
age of 55, which lasts during his life- 
time, so the amount of $150.60 he will 
pay each year is the cheapest insur- 
ance he could possibly obtain. 

With the splendid credit rating 
given by the Duns Mercantile Com- 
pany on the position of Cuna Mutual 
Insurance Society, no member need 
hesitate to enter this scheme, and 
many may wish to cash in on some in- 
surance now held in order to pay some 
of the $500 new share capital in cash, 
rather than borrow the whole amount. 
After four years and two months these 
members will have saved $500, which, 
during their years of retirement will 
provide a nice additional sum each 
month to any other pension or retir- 
ing allowance they may have. 

Answer: This plan is entirely legal 
and proper and is utilized by the 
“Poor Richard Thrift Club” described 
in Question No. 1. When originally 
answering this question I emphasized 
the fact that it would be better to buy 
some insurance and start saving in the 
credit union. Mr. Catley of Calgary 
replied as per the following letter: 

“The other day I had handed to me 
two letters written by you on October 
25th and November 8th to Mr. J. T. 
Tattersall of the Calgary Chapter of 
Credit Unions dealing with a certain 
suggested scheme, submitted by me, 
and an alternative scheme suggested 
by yourself. I should like to thank 
you very much for your courtesy and 
kindness in figuring out this alterna- 
tive scheme in such detail and to an- 
swer and comment upon your letters. 


“First, may I explain how the idea 
came into being? For some time past 
I have realized that in the credit union 
movement we have something more 
than a business proposition. Behind 
the books and figures, minutes and 
meetings there is the true spirit of 
brother man to brother man, which, if 
cultivated, can and will lift mankind 
out of the rut into which we have set- 
tled. Through this media it is possible 
for the average man to obtain control 
of his own credit, with the result of a 
more equal distribution of the wealth 
of the world. Instead of ten per cent 
of mankind owning ninety per cent of 
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the world’s wealth, ninety per cent of 
mankind can secure an equal distribu- 
tion of their share of this wealth with 
the consequent happiness to all. Of 
course this thought is as yet only a 
theory which has not materialized. 

“I puzzled how the ordinary man 
and woman could be made alive and 
aware to the great opportunity knock- 
ing at their doors. Having had some 
experience with credit unions, I know 
how apathetic some members are, and 
in going through the ledgers (as a 
member of a supervisory committee) 
I was amazed to find how many mem- 
bers only had nominal sums to their 
credit in the share account. Balances 
of from five to ten dollars were a com- 
mon sight. These people obviously 
have little or no interest in the move- 
ment and to attempt to get them out 
to a meeting for educational instruc- 
tion is futile. We have a way of life 
for the people, but very few people 
find it out. The questiorf is, how to 
get hold of the people. On the basis of 
‘Where their money is, there will their 
interest be also,’ I tackled the prob- 
lem, and hit upon one solution whilst 
trying to solve my personal problem. 

“Last summer I found myself in this 
position. With the help of my credit 
union I had paid off the major part of 
the mortgage on my house, but still 
had $200 and interest to pay. Also I 
owed approximately $250 as a loan 
on an insurance policy on my life for 
$1,000. With the advent of the Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society share and 
loan insurance, I figured this out. My 
wife would only receive about $750 
net from my life insurance if I died, 
and out of this there would be over 
$200 to pay on the mortgage. If I bor- 
rowed from my credit union $500 and 
deposited it in my share account, it 
would give me immediate protection 
in case of death, of over $800. (I am 
over 54 years of age and would only 
receive an additional 75 per cent on 
my share account.) I could then cash 
in my 20-year pay life insurance 
policy, and after allowing for the loan 
thereon still receive enough cash to 
pay off the mortgage on my house. As 
this would automatically wipe off the 
loan owing on this insurance and the 
premiums would cease, I should be in 
a position to pay ten dollars a month 
back to my credit union on the loan. 
This would take fifty months (four 
years and two months), and the usual 





interest, if equalified would be $2.55 
a month, making a total payment of 
$12.55 a month. For this loan I should 
be paying $20.60 a year interest, but 
figured on receiving dividends of say 
3 per cent which would reduce the 
interest actually paid to $15.60 a year, 
which would be cheap insurance, and 
at the same time I should be building 
up a capital account of $500, which 
would stand me in good stead during 
old age, when insurance was not so 
necessary but 50 monthly payments of 
$10 each would be a blessing. 

“Now came the thought, why not 
make this a publicity stunt? If half of 
the credit union members in this 
province would take up this scheme 
each credit union would double and 
treble its power. So I made copies of 
a draft of my suggestion and at one 
of our chapter meetings asked leave to 
explain and put the scheme before 
the meeting. Unfortunately there was 
a special speaker that evening and 
they could give me no time, so I 
handed a copy of the scheme to the 
chairman of the Insurance Committee 
(Mr. Tattersall) and it was decided 
that the matter should come up before 
a special insurance meeting to be held. 
At this insurance meeting the matter 
was not brought up because the insur- 
ance committee had referred the 
scheme to Cuna. In the meanwhile I 
had talked the scheme over with the 
Assistant Supervisory of Credit 
Unions in Alberta and other officials 
who were pleased with the idea and 
made special mention of it in a bulle- 
tin issued from Edmonton. 

“I appreciate very much, Mr. Doig, 
your alternate scheme, and for you 
and I perhaps this would be less costly 
and more practical, although.I am not 
quite sure about myself. You see 
when I was trying to pay off my mort- 
gage (before I joined a credit union), 
I began by saving ten dollars a month 
in a bank. After a few months some- 
thing turned up. Johnnie wanted a 
new pair of boots. Someone wanted 
a new coat or one month I was short 
and the money did not go into the 
bank. So at the end of the year I had 
saved little more than would pay the 
current interest on the mortgage. But 
once I had joined the credit union and 
borrowed $100 to pay on account of 
the mortgage, I had a binding liability, 
and though the heavens were to fall, 
the monthly payments had to be met. 
Don’t you think we are all more or 
less like this, Mr. Doig? And in this 
way I paid off $800. 

“Your alternate scheme is worked 
out at a suggested age of 35, but we 
are not all 35, and it would take a 
great deal of persuasion to talk a 
member into buying insurance and 
then putting the balance of what he 
would be repaying to the credit union 








if he had followed my scheme, into 
his credit union share account. I am 
inclined to think it would share the 
same fate as my attempted bank ac- 
count. I know you will not think that 
I am trying to criticize your suggested 
scheme, which is a very sound one 
but I am simply trying to point out the 
frailties of human nature. If we can 
get present and new members in the 
credit union movement to take on a 
liability of a $500 loan, over 90 per 
cent of them will stick to their com- 
mitment. After fifty months, when 
they have saved $500, by paying off 
the loan, they will have learned a 
great deal about thrift, and if they can 
learn this great lesson, even at the 
expense of a few extra dollars, will it 
not be worth it? In the meantime the 
credit union will benefit from the in- 
terest paid in by the borrowing mem- 
bers, which will be returned to them 
by way of services or dividends. It 
will certainly not be wasted. Also 
these members with a share account 
of over $500 will be more likely to 
turn out to general meetings so as to 
protect their own interests, and here is 
our opportunity to instill into them 
some educational knowledge of the 
credit union movement. Further if a 
majority of the members of a credit 
union has $500 or over in their respec- 
tive share accounts they are more 
likely to borrow from the credit union 
for their larger loans than go to the 
bank, and this situation would also 
lessen the responsibility of the credit 
committee. 

“Forgive the length of my letter, but 
I did want to try and explain just what 
I had in mind and how much I want to 
see the credit union function to its 
fullest extent.” 

If your credit union is interested in 
the “Poor Richard Thrift Club” or any 
similar plan, please write me 


How Do I Rate? 


The following statements will deter- 
mine how you are helping the Credit 
Union to give maximum service to its 
members: 

1. I am a member. 

2. I encourage all employees to be- 
come members. 

3. I save regularly (at least $1.00 a 
month). 

4. I use the Credit Union loan serv- 
ite rather than withdraw from my 
savings account. 

5. I offer suggestions to the Educa- 
tional Committee so that our Credit 
Union can improve the service to its 
members. 

6. I will gladly serve on the Board 
or on a committee if asked to do so. 

7. lattend the Credit Union annual 
meeting held in January of every year. 
—Fred Erickson, Treasurer State 


Farm Insurance Companies Em- 
ployees FCU, Bloomington, Illinois 


Social Security Tip 


To be sure that he and his heirs will 
receive all the benefits due him under 
the Social Security Act, the worker 
who has money deducted from his 
paycheck for Social Security should 
take the following precautions: 

1. Keep track of the amounts de- 
ducted and check at least every four 
years to see that the total is correct. 
Inquiry postcards for obtaining this 
information may be obtained at any 
Social Security field office (look in 
your telephone directory or ask at 
your post office). The law prevents 
adjustment of errors after four years 
have elapsed. 

2. Persons reaching 65, whether then 
working or not, should visit their So- 
cial Security office or any of its itiner- 
ant stations to find out the most ad- 
vantageous time to file claims. By 
doing this it is possible to freeze the 
rate of benefit at its optimum point. 
If he fails to do this and continues to 
work and later earns less than he does 
at 65, the worker’s benefits will de- 
crease with his decrease in salary. 

Dependents of the worker who has 
died should make application for 
benefits due them within 90 days of his 
death, to obtain full payment. 

The Social Security Board is urging 
“persons knowing others who have 
suffered loss of husband, father, or 
child who had been working in an oc- 








—To you and yours. That is the sin- 
cere wish of your credit union, of your 
credit union league, and of your Credit 
Union National Association and its 
atfiliates—Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety, Cuna Supply Cooperative. and 
The BRIDGE. 














cupation covered by Social Security 
to suggest that they get in touch with 
their local office.” 

It has no way of knowing who is 
eligible for benefits unless a claim is 


filed. 
Bait for Suckers 


The next time you see any of the 
following used in advertisements stop 
and consider if they mean what you 
think they mean: 

“Plus small carrying charge.” 

“Easy monthly payments.” 

“Loans on your own terms.” 

“No carrying charge.” 

“No finance company to deal with.” 

“You need no cash to buy.” 

“Easy credit terms.” 

In most cases you will find that they 
are just “sucker bait.” If you bite 
you're hooked. 

Advertisements like this often ap- 
pear in local papers and street car 
cards—$100 loan can be repaid in 12 
easy payments of $10.07 each, total 
cost $20.74. If that loan were made by 
your credit union the cost would be, 
at most, $6.50, a saving of $14.25.—Tue 
Crossover, Metropolitan “L” FCU, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


ai Helpful Formula 

Often a comparison can be made, 
when buying merchandise, between 
cash prices and so-called easy pay- 
ment prices (be skeptical when you 
are told that the price is the same for 
either cash or terms). 

Here is a formula to determine “for 
all practical purposes” what the in- 
terest charge is when all the install- 
ment payments are of equal amounts: 

2mI 

Rate per year = ————— 
B(n+1) 

m is the number of payments in 1 
year (12 for monthly payments; 52 for 
weekly payments). I is the total car- 
rying charge, or interest, in dollars; 
B is the unpaid balance at the begin- 
ning of the credit period (the cash 
price less the down payment). n is the 
number of payments, not counting the 
down payment. 

For example, suppose John Doe 
bought on credit for $110 some goods 
which he could have had for $100 cash. 
He paid $10 down and $10 per month. 
m is 12; I is 10; B is 100; and n is 
10. Inserting these amounts in the 

2 x 12 x 10 
above formula we have ——————— 

100 X 11 
or 22 per cent which is the approxi- 
mate interest rate John paid, as com- 
pared with the 12 per cent he would 
have paid if he had borrowed the $100 
from his credit union and paid cash 
for the goods. (The cash cost would 
be $5.50, or a saving of $4.50.) 
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Interesting and entertaining ob- 
servations from a soldier's ) Re 
tal bed in Italy 


1944: 

At last I am having that long 
rest we all cherish so much but not 
under the conditions and circum- 
stances one might choose: —all this to 
explain that I am on the flat of my 
back recuperating from the despicable 
illness, hepatitis with jaundice. Here 
in Italy the filterable virus responsi- 
ble seems to be more potent than the 
one familiar in the States. The only 
cure known is long, long bed rest 
with a fat free diet. These the hospi- 
tal is giving me. 

I am in an excellent hospital where 
the doctors and nurses take good care 
of us. Hepatitis takes the starch out 
of one leaving him pretty weak. Now 
I am gaining strength and again take 
an interest in life. 

Bedded down in a small ward with 
six other officers suffering with the 
same malady, I can wish for nothing 
other than to be well and back on the 
job. I am glad to be in a ward for the 
other officers keep me company. We 
can compare notes on the speed of our 
recovery and otherwise have a pleas- 
ant time just so long as we lie in bed 
most of the time. We do not crave the 
privacy ordinary civilians would be- 
cause after being in the army as long 
as we have nothing is private anyway. 
The most intimate details of hospi- 
talization are of no concern to us other 
than as a source of vulgar banter and 
repartee. We have invented a number 
of special diseases to pass the time. 
Just now the favorite malady is “sour 
towel.” Two or three men in the ward 
agree they are suffering from it. Thus 
you can see most of our time is taken 
up with nonsense. But the time passes 
quickly and another meal time comes 
around. We are fed excellent meals 
when one realizes we are in the com- 
bat zone. Of course, things that are 
taken for granted in America are 
never heard of over here. I do not 
know what a glass of milk tastes like 
or what a head of iceberg lettuce 
looks like. Nevertheless, what we are 
given is helping to build us up. 

The men in the ward are very con- 
genial. No two of us do the same type 
of work when back on the job. For 
the past two days the center of atten- 
tion has been Lt. James M. Mead, Jr., 


Se in Italy, October 7, 





Harry Bauer, now a Major in the Army Air 
Corps, was formerly president of the Ten- 
nessee Credit Union League. This article is 
a reprint from a mimeographed circular letter 
which Major Bauer, with the help of his wife, 
Arline, sends to his friends. 
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Somewhere 
in 
ITALY 


by Harry Bauer 


who lies in a bed across the aisle from 
me. (We have a radio in the ward. 
This minute it is playing “Invitation 
to the Dance,” good after dinner mu- 
sic.) As you may guess, Mead is the 
son of the Senator from New York. 
The Senator is a member of the Tru- 
man Committee. After his trip around 
the world he wrote a book called Tell 
the Folks Back Home. Each of us has 
read the book and made appropriate 
disparaging remarks. The Lieutenant 
is a young man around 24 years of 
age. He has taken the needling in his 
stride like a good sport. It is a pleas- 
ure to indulge in the higher criticism 
when you can get hold of a juicy 
morsel like Tell the Folks Back Home. 
Next week we will find some other 
victim to work on. Incidentally, the 
book is pretty good and would interest 
you. 

Did you see an article in the New 
Yorker by E. B. White telling of his 
stay in a hospital? Three or four times 
a day he was interrupted by a nurse 
coming in to rub his back. He de- 
cided he did not need a back rub. We 
have the same thing here but never 
turn one down. 

All this may seem commonplace to 
you but remember I have never been 
in a hospital before in my life. The life 
is a subjective one, and everything is 
a novelty to me. 

Leaving the hospital now, I want 
to retrace my steps for a few minutes 
to sum up the wonderful trip I had 
to Rome while I was still young and 
healthy. When I went to Rome I vis- 
ited Cook’s agency and hired a guide 
to take me around the city. He took 
our small party all over the city show- 
ing us everything that a tourist nor- 
mally wants to see. Most of it went in 
one ear and out the other. I remem- 
ber many beautiful statues and foun- 
tains. Wherever you look it seems 
there is a statue of a she-wolf with the 
two babies being nourished—Romulus 
and Remus. I do not like it but it is 
everywhere and in every shop win- 
dow. I remember the city as a whole 





and a spirit of comfort being there. 
Other than the city itself I care to 
remember the Vatican, the audience 
given by the Pope, St. Peter’s, St. 
Paul’s, and St. John’s and above 
everything else the Sistine Chapel, 
the loveliest thing in all the world. I 
went back to the Sistine Chapel three 
times. A soft light seems to fill the 
chapel and bounce lightly off the ceil- 
ing and walls painted by Michael An- 
gelo. I believe it was only the ceiling 
he painted. but the whole thing is 
beautiful. 

A courtesy card from the American 
Library Association enabled me to see 
the Vatican Library and talk with the 
librarian in charge. He did all the 
talking, a gracious Cardinal who 
spoke no English. For five minutes he 
poured out a torrent of conversation 
which I could tell was interesting even 
though I could not tell what he was 
saying. The few words he spoke in 
English were about the American Li- 
brary Association. He mentioned Carl 
Milam and William Warner Bishop by 
name and then cordially invited me to 
have a look through the library now 
closed on account of the war. A guide 
who spoke a little English showed me 
through the Library. I was certainly 
glad of this opportunity. 

Each day the Pope holds an audi- 
ence for members of the Allied forces. 
This is very impressive. The excite- 
ment is great while the large assembly 
waits for the Pope to appear. The 
Swiss guards come in and a hush set- 
tles over the audience. Nearly every- 
one present has an article or two in 
his hand to be blessed. The Pope 
blesses these as he passes down the 
aisle. He then speaks for a few mo- 
ments in three languages, English, 
French, and Italian. After that the 
audience is permitted to crowd around 
him to speak a word or receive a 
special blessing. It is much too im- 
pressive for me to tell the details. The 
experience is one I shall remember. 
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Of the three churches in Rome I 
liked St. Paul’s best though St. Peter’s 
and St. John’s are wonderful too. A 
Catholic friend has put me straight, 
that St. John’s is the only cathedral. 
St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s are basilicas. 
In front of St. Peter’s, in St. Peter’s 
Square, are two beautiful fountains. 

While in Rome I heard three operas 
in the Royal Opera House, Rigoletto, 
Aida, and La Traviata. Aida was put 
on in grand style. It is a tremendous 
pageant. La Traviata’ continues as one 
of my favorites. I also went to one 
symphony concert. Russian music is 
featured this year. The prime number 
on the program was Rimski-Korsa- 
kov’s Scheherazade Suite. Borodin’s 
Prince Igor dance was performed with 
a chorus and orchestra. You can see 
the trip to Rome was a big event. In- 
cluded in the trip were several side 
trips with Cassino as the main attrac- 
tion. I went to Naples and Pompeii. 
Neither of them interested me much. 

And now back to the hospital, all I 
do is eat, sleep, josh, and read. I have 
finished Thomas Hardy’s Return of the 
Native, and several New Yorkers. The 
New Yorker has kept up its quality 
reasonably well. The Return of the 
Native was desperately somber, but I 
could not put it down until.I l,ad fin- 
ished it. I am now searching for some- 
thing lighter. I am not succumbing to 
any of those bedside riddle books and 
entertainers. I have a copy of James 
Thurber’s My World and Welcome to 
It. Most of the narratives appeared in 
the New Yorker where they were 
funny. Put together in a book they be- 
come tedious. 

I believe that is enough for now. I 
will rely on Ailene to forward copies 
of this letter to my friends with my 
best wishes. 

The shocking news of the deaths of 
Mr. Alfred E. Smith and Mr. Wendell 
Willkie has reached us in the hospital. 


Amen, Say We.... 


“For years a great many bitter 
things were said about both manage- 
ment and labor. At times something 
closely akin to hatred was engendered. 
But we have been growing up, mating, 
mellowing, through experience. We 
have not only found that we can get 
along, but we are enjoying it. 

“Before us lies the most promising 
prospect which America has ever 
viewed. Insofar as our land is con- 
cerned, the war has touched us lightly. 
Our cities, our homes, our farms and 
our industrial facilities are intact. We 
have everything which a broken world 
needs for its healing and restoration. 
If we cannot get along with each other, 
we cannot get along with anybody.”— 
Henry J. Kaiser, in Ratpway CLerK. 


Their Come-Back 


Depends Partly on You 

“When does the home front realize 
it's been in a war? When our boys 
start to come back, bearing the 
wounds and the disfigurements and 
the disabilities of war. And then we 
have a real job on our hands. 

“Modern military medicine, we're 
told, can work miracles in restoring 
injured muscles and tissues, replacing 
missing limbs. But only we at home, 
the families, friends, and employers 
of our veterans, can provide the sym- 
pathy and intelligence to treat their 
psychological injuries and _ enable 
them to regain normal happiness and 
usefulness. 

“The Surgeon General of the United 
States has outlined a program which 
we would do well to memorize and 
follow. The points of this common- 
sense program are simply these: 

How To Help 

“Be casual. Be matter-of-fact. Re- 
member, he’s the same man he always 
was. He may look different, or be unu- 
sually moody, but treat him as a nor- 
mal man. That’s especially true in the 
case of nervous disabilities. Don’t pa- 
tronize’a shellshocked man, any more 
than you would a man with a bad cold 








Once more we are holding our annual 
meeting without you. But we are 
thinking of you as we plan for the 
future development of our credit union 
—so that it will be ready to serve your 
peace-time needs when you are back 
at home. May that be soon. 

And remember, if there is anything 
we can do for you now, be sure to let 
us know. 

—Your Credit Union. 











He’s sick, and can probably be cured, 
with your understanding help. 

“Don’t be squeamish about disfigur- 
ing wounds. Don’t stare, but don’t ela- 
borately avoid it, either. Face it and 
forget it. The same thing could happen 
in peacetime, and does—often. 

“Don’t gush over the injured man. 
Don’t treat him any differently from 
anyone else. Don’t be disgustingly 
cheerful. Let him be depressed if he 
wants to. He’s got a right to, and he’ll 
snap out of it eventually. 

“Don’t ask questions or give advice. 
If he wants to talk, listen and under- 
stand. Don’t mention his disfigurement 
unless he does, but don’t try to pre- 
tend it doesn’t exist. 

“Don’t rush about doing things jor 
an injured man. Let him feel he’s 
pulling his own weight in the boat. 
People who have been born with one 
arm can tie shoelaces, play piano and 
golf and cards—and he’ll be amazed at 
how quickly he’ll learn, too. 

“*Will I ever be good for anything?’ 
he’ll ask you. He'll be good for some- 
thing, with your help. Among other 
things, he’ll be good for you. For in 
helping him to rebuild his spirit and 
renew his life, you'll be adding a good 
big hunk of nobility to your own life.” 
—O.W.I. Release. 


Over 2% Million 


Federal credit unions in the Dallas 
Federal Reserve Bank district sold 
War Bonds in September the total 
issuing price of which amounted to 
$1,407,825. In October the total 
amounted to $1,353,562.50, bringing 


the total for two months to $2.761.- 
387.50. 


How Many? 


If you've wondered how the editor 
let some of those dumb typographical 
errors slip into THe Brince, this may 
help to explain: 

Read this sentence— 


FEDERAL FUSES ARE THE RE- 
SULT OF YEARS OF SCIENTIF- 
IC STUDY COMBINED WITH 
THE EXPERIENCE OF YEARS. 


Now count the F’s in that sentence. 
Only once, don’t go back and count 
them again. 


You will find the answer below 
but splay fair with us editors! 


As a Matter of Fact—— 
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A Committee of One! 


OU know, of course, that the more 

persons who join your credit 
union and use its thrift and loan serv- 
ice the better your credit union will 
be able to serve you. And besides that, 
the more credit union benefits will be 
spread among the millions who need 
them. 

Yes, you can rest assured that you 
would be doing a good deed both for 
yourself and for your fellowman, if 
you appointed yourself a Committee 
of One. The purpose of your commit- 
tee would be to interest your fellow 
workers and potential members of 
your credit union in joining up. Why 
don’t you approach them now, and fol- 
lcw up your contact at least a few 
times, if the first times fail to produce 
results. 

Here are some thoughts (adapted 
from a Florida Credit Union League 
bulletin) which will help you present 
your case and answer questions: 


Why save in the credit union 
now? 

1. To prevent cashing war bonds. 

2. To help fight inflation. Every col- 
lar saved helps fight inflation. 

3. To build up good “credit re- 
serves.” Your steady savings record, 
no matter how small, will look good 
to the credit committee if you should 
in the future need or wish to borrow. 

4. To help your neighbors out. Un- 
less the members save in the credit 
union there are no funds to lend to 
members who need to borrow. Save 
now for the uncertain future. 

5. To get the habit of saving. “If you 
know how to spend less than you get, 
you have the philosopher’s stone,” said 
Benjamin Franklin. 

6. To earn dividends and service. 
Earnings of the credit union over and 
above expenses come back to the 
members in whatever services or cash 
dividends they vote for. 

“Credit unions thrive only in de- 
mocracy, and they nourish the soil 
they grow in.” CoopEerATIve SAVING. 


What IS a credit union anyway? 

A credit union is a cooperative sav- 
ings and loan association. 

It is owned ‘and controlled by its 
members. 
. Membership in any one credit union 
is confined to a particular group; peo- 
ple working for the same employer; 
people who are members of the same 
church, labor union, or fraternal or- 
der; people who live in the same small 
community. 

A credit union is incorporated under 
provincial, state or federal law. It is 
audited regularly by its own auditing 
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HERE'S 
ANOTHER! 





This isn’t quite what we mean when we 
suggest that you appoint yourself a “com- 
mittee of one,” but there’s something to be 
said for the enthusiam here displayed. 


committee and annually by the gov- 
ernmental agency which chartered it. 
Each year in an annual meeting the 
members review the business of the 
credit union, elect a board of directors 
and other officials; decide policies. 
Each member has one vote, regard- 
less of the size of his shareholdings. 


How does it operate? 

It costs 25 cents to join. 

As soon as your friend has saved as 
much as $5 (the usual amount, but 
check to see if your state has a diff- 
erent figure), he is a full-fledged 


member. He is not obligated to save 
any set amount. It’s up to him. 

A credit committee selected by the 
members passes on applications for 
loans. Loan service is strictly confi- 
dential. 

Sizes of loans, collateral required, 
and repayment plans vary according 
to (1) the borrower’s individual need, 
character, and ability to repay, and 
(2) the policies set by the board of 
directors and the law. 

Credit unions have come safely and 
proudly through a great national de- 
pression and the present war. They 
are apparently here to stay. 


Who else belongs? 


About 3,500,000 persons in the 
United States and Canada belong to 
some 12,000 credit unions in which 
they have savings totalling close to 
$400,000,000. There are no restrictions 
as to race, creed, or class. All are 
welcome. No small group of national 
directors controls that large sum 
Each local group controls its own 
small private business on the demo- 
cratic one-member-one-vote _ prin- 
ciple. 


Why borrow from the credit 
union? 


To provide funds for emergency 





YOU 


IF YOUMUST 
SAVE W HILE YCU 
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IF you use your CREDIT UNION 


Here's how = in not figures: 


On a loan of $144.00 = for one year - you 


Your Credit Union 


would pay - principal & intercst 


Loan Company X 





lst Month $ 12.44. 
2nd ° 13,52 
ord 7 13. 20 
4th . 13.08 
5th ’ 12.96 
6th ” 12,84 
7th os 12.72 
8th ” 12.60 
9th ° 12.48 
10th * 12.36 
llth ” 12.24 
12th " 12.12 
$153.36 


SAVED - $18.72 - - - 





No fees; no special trips; | 








And in addition your loan is insured without extra charge to you. 
pay at work; no shoe leather; no carfare 
or extra gas; no parking charge; no time loss. 


And in addition your Credit Union will profit and return in dividends 
to you a proportionate shere cf the interest you paid. 


So you can save IF you use your Credit Union. 





$ 16.32 
15.96 
15.60 
15.24 
14.88 
14,52 
14.16 
13.80 
13.44 
13,08 
12.72 
12.36 

$172.08 


ANOTHER WAR BOND! 
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needs, and for any purpose which will 
contribute to the welfare and advance- 
ment of yourself or family. 

To save interest charges on the loans 
obtained (see cut on previous page of 
circular issued by the Buffalo Fair- 
mont Creamery Federal Credit Union, 
New York) 


33 in November 


There were 33 new 
organized in North America during 
November according to reports re- 
ceived by Cuna. Ontario had six of 
these; British Columbia and Connec- 
ticut each had 4; Illinois had 3; Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Mississippi, Missouri, 


credit unions 


each had two; and Alberta, Iowa, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Saskatchewan, and 


Texas, each had one. 

The top ten for the fiscal year begin- 
ning March 1 are at present; Ontario, 
50; Saskatchewan, 35; Alberta, 23: 
Manitoba, 17; Illinois, 16; Michigan, 15; 
New York, 15; British Columbia, 14 
Wisconsin, 11; Indiana, 9. 

Rules for organizational activity 
awards (one for the champion league: 
one for the champion individual) were 
published on page 267 of the December 
BRIDGE. 


Huge Christmas Melon 


Five hundred million dollars were 
distributed to 7,000,000 Christmas 
Club members by 4,800 banking and 
savings institutions and other organi- 
zations during the Post-War Prosper- 
ity Week, starting November 27, ac- 
cording to an estimate of Herbert F. 
Rawll, founder and president of 
Christmas Club, a corporation. 

The total distribution is 20 per cent 
ahead of last year and represents the 
highest figure since the year of the 
bank holiday. The average par-mem- 
ber distribution increased to approx- 
imately $70, compared with $56 last 
year. 

The use of Christmas Club checks 
this year shows a substantial increase 
in percentages applied to War Savings 
Bonds, permanent savings and Gov- 
ernment-urged, anti-inflationary pur- 
poses. A recent cross-section survey 
indicates the estimated fund of $509,- 
000,000 will be used by the recipients 
somewhat as follows: permanent sav- 
ings, 26 per cent; war savings bonds, 
19 per cent; insurance premiums, 11 
per cent; debt retirement, 10 per cent; 





Whaddyah mean 


WASTE peper * ? 











taxes, 8 per cent; Christmas purchases, 
25 per cent, and unclassified, 1 per 
cent. 


In the distribution of Christmas 
Club funds this year, New York state 
leads the other states with $134,000,- 
000. The estimates for other states are: 
Pennsylvania, $57,000,000; Massachu- 
setts, $50,000,000; New Jersey, $38,- 
000,000; New York’s metropolitan dis- 
trict, about $8,000,000. 


Just How Much? 


When checking interest charges on 
personal loans, it may be very wise to 
check very carefully as to just what 
are the total costs involved. 

“6%” loans which require monthly 
payments have an effective interest 
rate per year of almost 12 per cent. 
Then there are very often service 
charges added, which bring the rate 
up surprisingly on small loans. 


And it is wise, too, to find out if loan 
protection insurance is provided. A 
large number of credit unions do pro- 
vide it—and the maximum credit 
union rate, including a'l charges, is 
one per cent per month on the unpaid 
balances. 


Wise Men Say— 


@ He that soweth the good seed is the 
Son of man; thé field is the world.— 
Matthew 13:37-38. 
@ History is passing through a grave 
hour, decisive for all humanity. An 
old world lies in ruins. To see a new 
world arise from these ruins—a 
healthier world, better directed and 
legally more in harmony with the 
needs of human nature—is the craving 
of martyred peoples.—-Pope Pius XII. 
@ Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth and falsehood 
For the good or evil side. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
@ When, if not now; and who else, if 
not You?—Saying of Orient. 
@ Necessity never made a good bar- 
gain.—Benjamin Franklin. 





That Pat on the Back 


At annual meeting time, certainly, 
as well as frequently during the year, 
credit union members will want to ex- 
press their appreciation to the officials 
and committee members who serve 
them so faithfully. 

A formal vote of appreciation at the 
annual meeting will without doubt be 
genuinely appreciated, but appreciated 
even more will be the individual, per- 
sonal “thank-yous” which members 
take the trouble to express from time 
to time. Don't forget those “pats on 
the back.” They mean a lot. 











@ Men are of two classes—those who 
do their best work today and forget 
about it, and those who promise to do 
their best tomorrow and forget about 
it. 


Anti-Inflation Steps 


High incomes, war bond savings, 
and large demands for consumer dur- 
able goods can lead to a repetition of 
the inflation that followed on the col- 
lapse of the German Army in 1918. In 
order to avoid the “bitter mistakes of 
1918-19,” the OPA has announced 
these general principles: 

First, the cost of living will continue 
to be held tightly in check; second, 
products available during the war will 
be priced according to present OPA 
standards; third, new items coming 
back into production will be promptly 
priced, either specifically for each 
company or on an _ industry-wide 
basis; fourth, pricing methods will be 
adjusted from time to time to fit 
changing conditions; and fifth, price 
control and rent control must be in 
effect as long as they are needed. If 
price control should appear to be no 
longer needed on any group of com- 
modities, it will be immediately re- 
moved. In general, the OPA pricing 
policy will try to be such as to en- 
courage the fullest possible production 
of goods and services at the lowest 
possible price to consumers.—From 
ConsuMERS’ GUIDE. 
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Weve Got the “ akings” 


“We do the difficult now. The impossible takes a little longer.” 


N electric beam can now inspect 

A more pieces of material com- 

ing off the assembly line, and 

more accurately, than several hundred 
human workers. 

The acceleration in the development 
of mechanical and chemical means of 
production, in the discovery of new 
sources of natural wealth, in the crea- 
tion of new plastic materials, is so 
great that shortly all the needs of the 
people of the whole world, and many 
desires not yet dreamed of, may be 
provided for with very much less 
labor than is now required. 

These two general observations un- 
derscored the general warning which 
Harland Allen made at the Cuna Na- 
tional Board Meeting in Madison last 
May. They add up to the problem that 
is challenging social thinkers all over 
the world as the problem to be solved 
pronto if our civilization is to con- 
tinue to grow toward the ideal we 
have set, even though dimly, for it— 
instead of succumbing to revolution 
and very likely chaos. 

Mr. Allen’s conclusion, 
problem, is this: 

In the face of our present, and rap- 
idly growing, ability to produce abun- 
dantly for all, the chief thing between 
us and abundance is the bottleneck 
characteristic of our present distribu- 
tion methods. Our most pressing 
problem—our crucially pressing prob- 
lem—is: How to develope and-main- 
tain the purchasing power needed by 
all of us if we are to reap the harvest 
of goods which may be produced? 

Without taking themselves too seri- 
ously, credit union members can de- 
rive a special challenge, a_ special 
sense of satisfaction, and a special 
sense of determination from these ob- 
servations, as their credit unions hold 
what we all pray may be their last 
war-time annual meetings. 


Effective Fighters 
For credit union members as such 
are effective fighters in the struggle 
to improve the lot of mankind. Their 
credit unions have proved their merit 
as a means of promoting thrift; of 
providing low cost loans, which stretch 


and the 





Clifton Graham is the pen name of a credit 
union treasurer who here prefers to remain 
unidentified. 
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purchasing power; of developing 
democratic practices in the economic 
field. 

This may “go without saying” in a 
credit union magazine (although un- 
fortunately there appears to be many 
credit union leaders who think that 
the credit union story is an old story 
to all, and that the day of the loan 
shark is gone, and that the pioneering 
work of the credit union movement is 
over, instead of hardly begun). But 
in any case I am now referring to the 
importance of credit union accom- 
plishments only in order to stress the 
part credit union members may play 
in the solution of other problems fac- 
ing the world as the war ends. 

For, as I say, credit union members 
as such will do much to help solve 
those problems, just by developing 
their credit unions and the credit 
union movement to the full. But more 
than that they have demonstrated that 
they have the experience in group ac- 
tion, the social vision, the practical 
ability, to contribute largely to the 
cleaning up of the whole postwar 
mess. 

All of us are striving for “the good 
life.” That term does not mean quite 
the same thing to any two of us, but 
we have basic goals which are com- 
mon and which, by and large, must be 
reached if we are to be able to strive 
successfully for our individual desires. 
We are learning, the hard way unfor- 
tunately, that our freedom depends 
upon our fellow man’s freedom; that 
the world is small; that our neighbor’s 
disease, his sickness, his hunger, his 
lack of sanitation, his ignorance, his 
wants, his lack of advantages we en- 
joy, his wretchedness—if not remedied 
—will sooner or later infect us. We 
are learning that if we allow our 
neighbor to be exploited, sooner or 
later, we too shall be exploited. And 
the native on the other side of the 
world is now our neighbor. And now 
more than ever, as Wells says, history 
is a race between education (civiliza- 
tion) and chaos—whatever is to hap- 
pen to us will probably happen sooner 
rather than later. Time, indeed, is 
short. 

But don’t get the idea that I am 
pessimistic. I know that we can lick 
the problems of peace, as we are lick- 
ing the problems of war. And we pio- 
neers in the field of loan shark hunt- 


by Clifton Graham 


ing, we who have caught the vision of 
cooperative action, we who know that 
more can be gained by helping each 
other than can be gained by fighting 
and attempting to exploit each other— 
we can and must take a leading part 
in bringing the “good life” to all. 

Of course, if we did no more than 
operate our credit unions so well that 
they served all who needed their serv- 
ice—and we must do that—we would 
contribute much to world prosperity 
and peace. But that would not be 
enough. We must spread our vision, 
and join our forces with others of 
broad vision working for a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 


Basically Put 


Basically the problem can be simply 
put, although admittedly the answer 
will require details that reach toward 
infinity—but hardly more so than the 
answer to the problems of this war. 
The question is: what is required to 
provide for the basic needs of society, 
and how can those requirements be 
fulfilled? We must not question 
whether those requirements can be 
fulfilled. We know they can. We 
know that we have or can invent or 
create or discover the resources to 
provide the best of health care, the 
best of education, healthful food, com- 
fortable and attractive homes, radios, 
washing machines, refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles, ironers, good clothes, recrea- 
tional programs, and what-have-you, 
for all. 

We know that we can build a world 
in which none of us will have to shut 
our eyes to slums, to bedraggled and 
tattered children, to hungry and 
pleading and covetous eyes—in order 
to enjoy our own comparative good 
fortune. 

We have proved that we can do 
wonders. We who have built this na- 
tion of accomplishment; who have 
built the automobile industry, the 
power industry, Grand Coulee Dam, 
Boulder Dam, TVA, the Empire State 
Building; we who have astounded the 
world with our war production; we, 
uniting our forces with all peace- 
yearning peoples can solve the prob- 
lems of production and distribution— 
and organize the action necessary to 
achieve our goals—if we set our minds 
and wills to it. And that is what we 
must do. We must eliminate “can’t” 
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So these two items from the Minne- 


ot State Medical Association News 


I rTpo ar f 
sETTER are of 


prime importance to us 
Fair Deal for Feet 

Many a permanent wrinkle on the 

brow, many an outburst of ill-temper 


a surplu 


pound of flesh in the 


wrong places can be traced directly 
to abused feet 

Official of the Minnesota State 
Medical Association call attention to 
these and other far-reaching effects 
of foot troubles, in the hope that a 


gor d 


the 
will be given 


deal of thought and attention in 
national physical fitness program 


to securing a better dea] 


for feet 

No portion of the body is more 
abused and neglected than the feet. 
the doctors have observed. even 


among otherwise well-cared for peo- 
Careless washing, ill-fitting shoes 
stockings, neglect of nails and 
callouses and exposure to fungus in- 
fections are the lot of most of them. 
Yet no portion contributes more to 
misery, ill-temper, inactivity and gen- 
eral woe if it is neglected. 
Following are simple rules recom- 
mended by Association officials: 
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Wasn your feet every day with 
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ap anc luxewarm water anc ar 

hem thorough Deing certain to re- 

Y ail aq sKin about the toes and 
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na ihe fungus infection that causes 


athlete's foot” grows in dead skin 
2. Soften hard nails and callouses 
with a cream or salve such as lanolin. 
3. Cut the nails straight across and 
short. to avoid ingrown toe- 


4. If the toes overlap or are pressed 


together as a result of deformity or 
l-fitting shoes, separate them with 
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such as 
mbs wool 


rg 
5. Wear 
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shoes of soft leather which 
both in length and width 
h substantial soles for walking 

r use any strong antiseptic 


mm foot sores. 
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It may delay healing 
nd promote infection 

Stomach and Errors 
When the county nurse asked visi- 
tors at a recent county fair to answer 
a simple questionnaire on health. the 
majority showed a sound knowledge 


? 
f <cimn 
di as 


nple rules for healthy living 
Officials of the Minnesota State 
Medical Association who studied a 


tabulation of the replies were sur- 
prised and somewhat alarmed. how- 
ever, because there were a large num- 
ber of mistakes about what to do in 
the presence of a “stomach-ache” 
among the answers 

For that reason they have empha- 
sized, in a bulletin issue recently, the 
following important facts about stom- 
ach-ache or pain in the abdomen. 

1. Never, under any circumstances, 
should a laxative or cathartic be given 
in the presence of a stomach-ache, the 
doctors say. It will do no good and it 
may aid in rupturing an inflamed ap- 
pendix, if the ache happens to be 
caused by appendicitis. 

2. Put the patient to bed and give 
nothing at all by mouth. If the trou- 
ble is not appendicitis, quiet and rest 
from food for a short period is good 
treatment. If it is appendictis, no harm 
will have been done while waiting for 
the doctor to come. 


”. 


3. If the pain lasts more than three 








Nature has given to men one 
tongue, but two ears, that we 
may hear from others twice 
as much as we speak. 
EPICTETUS 














or four hours call a doctor imme- 
diately. 
Studies of appendicitis deaths 


everywhere show that most of them 
happen because of delay in treatment 
while the patient doses himself with 
laxatives to see if they will help 


Millions of Houses 


“Government and private enterprise 
will have to work together to do the 
job of providing the millions of houses 
that America will need in the years 
following the war,” Thomas R. Car- 
skadon declares in the pamphlet, 
Houses for Tomorrow. 

The great bulk of the houses will 
come from private industry, according 
to Mr. Carskadon, but public housing 
will have to fill the gap caused by the 
inability of private enterprise to pro- 
vide adequate housing at prices low 
enough to reach the lowest income 
groups of the population. 

This means a continuation of the 
kind of help made available through 
the U. S. Housing Authority and 
carried on today by the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. While some real- 
estate and other groups have opposed 
this approach, the pamphlet points out 
that in actual practice private housing 
interests and government agencies 
often have worked well together. 

The pamphlet is based on a recent 
study made by the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s Housing Committee, and em- 
phasizes that Committee’s recom- 
mendations that “public activity be 
designed so far as possible to the end 
of reduced costs and more efficient 
forms of industrial operation.” 

It urges that the division of the total 
effort between public and private ac- 
tivity be determined, not on doctri- 
naire grounds, but on the basis of the 
most practicable means of doing the 
job, and that measures for direct aid to 
housing be closely coordinated with. 
and as far as possible act as a stimu- 
lant to, the efforts of private enter- 
prise. 

Further recommendations on public 
housing made by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund’s Housing Committee are: 

(1) that the subsidy be made a cer- 
tain part of the monthly rent, instead 
of part of the total cost of construction, 
so that both the subsidy and its pur- 
pose may be plainly visible: 

(2) that there be a sliding scale, 
within certain outside limits, whereby 
the amount of rent in a public housing 
project would be a certain proportion 
of the tenant’s income: 

and (3) that, in cases where turn- 
ing out families and tearing down 
houses work undue hardship, there be 
more flexibility in the slum clearance 
regulations connected with federal 
housing projects. 
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In addition to surveying the role of 
public housing, the pamphlet covers 
such matters as the amount of building 
that will need to be done after the war, 
the number of jobs that will be 
created, and the changes that must be 
made in the housebuilding industry, in 
trade union practices, and in selling 
and financing methods if our housing 
needs are to be met. Mr. Carskadon 
concludes that these needs can only be 
met by “abandoning the great and 
heavy tradition of housing as a local- 
ized, feeble enterprise with a limited 
market.” 

Houses for Tomorrow, by Thomas 
R. Carskadon, is published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
It costs 10 cents. A complete list of 
pamphlets on pressing current prob- 
lems issued by the Committee may be 
obtained from the above address. 


How Do You Know? 


Who ever said that you couldn’t do 
Exactly the thing you’re planning to? 
Who ever thought that you couldn’t 
climb 
Up with the sun to heights sublime? 
Who has advised you to check your 
pace, 
Give up the struggle and lose the race, 
Crawl off discouraged and hide your 
face? 
Nobody but you. 


You are the one who has done it all— 
Deserted your castles and let ’em fall, 
Smothered the spark of ambition’s 
fire, 
Shut off the current and cut the wire. 
How do you know the die is cast? 
How do you know when the crowd 
goes past 
Who'll be the leader, and who’ll be the 
last? 
How do you know? 


Life is not merely a game of chance, 
And you're not the victim of circum- 

stance. 
Nothing’s too hard for a man to do 
Providing, of course, he wishes to. 
Wishes it more than a miser’s wealth, 
More than an invalid longs for health, 
Works for it, prays for it—night and 

day, 
Feels that no price is too great to pay. 
How do you know ’til you strive that 

way? 

How do you know? 
—Author Unknown. 


It’s a Fact That— 


@ Among 173,527 sick, wounded and 
injured Americans transported in all 
parts of the world by Army Air Force 
planes during 1943, only 11 deaths in 
flight were recorded. 
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VICTORY for What? 


WE ALL AGREE THAT the first job is to win 
the war. Our boys stand shoulder to shoulder— 
Protestant, Catholic, Jew—without regard to race 
or color, Americans all, united and determined 
to make the victory complete. 


But victory for what? 
Victory to re-establish the old hates between 
peoples, religions, classes? 


No! O'Donovan and Cohen have lived to- 
gether in foxholes on New Guinea. Calhoun 
from the South and Prentice from New England 
are buddies on a man-of-war. They have learned 
the hard way—they know from actual experience 
that their fellow Americans of all extractions 
and persuasions are pretty swell guys. 

Our boys in the armed forces have no desire 
to die for dear old Intolerance. They want to 
come back to the true America of the Declara- 
tion: 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 

men are created equal; that they are endowed by 

their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 
That’s what Americans are fighting for—the 
right to live, worship and work in full freedom, 
with equal opportunity for all. 

We who watch the ramparts at home can do 
no less than preserve these freedoms for them. 
It’s our job. 


life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—for ALL men 
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Small Loan Meeting 


Credit union supervisory problems 
and plans for the future were featured 
at the four-day Tenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Conference of 
State Small Loan Supervisors, held 
recently in Des Moines, lowa. Thomas 
W. Doig, assistant managing director 
of Cuna, and Claude R. Orchard, head 
of the Federal Credit Union Section, 
were the principle speakers at the 
credit union sessions. Both also par- 
ticipated in the general discussion of 
these sessions, which were attended 
by state credit union supervisor offi- 
cials of Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Eleanor Nissley, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, also attended the credit 
union sessions. 


Notables Present 


A notable group of guests attended 
the November meeting of the Indiana 
Credit Union League South Bend 
Chapter. There was Bishop A. J. 
Muench, of Fargo, North Dakota; 
Father M. M. Ganey, of British Hon- 
duras; Father J. P. Sullivan, of 
Jamaica; Father Leo R. Ward, of 
Notre Dame University; C. E. Old- 
ham, managing director of the Indiana 
League; and at least one credit union 
supervisory official, Frederick C. Rey- 
nolds of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

The forthcoming annual meeting, 
Tue Bripce, and the Sixth War Loan 
Drive were the chief subjects con- 
sidered at the meeting. Bishop 


Muench, speaker of the evening, 
reviewed early credit union history, 
and emphasized that credit unions 
stressed the dignity of the human per- 
son and gave people precedence over 
money. It pleased us no end, of course, 
to have him speak of Tue Brince and 
the good it does when studied by 
groups in the credit unions. He made 
the point that too often members are 
interested in only the financial aspects 
of their credit unions and do not at- 
tend meetings and therefore are losing 
much of the good of the credit union 
movement. 


Model Audit 


Features Two-Day Meeting 

Two evening meetings especially for 
credit union supervisory and auditing 
committees were held on December 14 
and 15, under the sponsorship of the 
Detroit Chapter of Credit Unions and 
the Michigan Credit Union League. 

The meetings were designed to help 
these committees serve their members 
more effectivly. Don C. Candland, 
principal credit union examiner of the 
Seventh Federal Deposit Insurance 
District Office, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on the first night, in which he 
showed the purpcse of the committee 
and analyzed its job. The second eve- 
ning was devoted to the planning of a 
model audit, making it, writing it and 
following through; particular atten- 
tion being given to streamline proce- 
dures so as to eliminate unnecessary 
work. 

Participating in addition to Mr. 
Candland and committee members 
were Wayne Hamilton, of the Mich- 
igan Banking Department; Albert 
Marble, managing director of Michi- 
gan League, Edward J. Farrell, FDIC 
credit union examiner; and Roy Mar- 
shall, president, and John Langs, sec- 
retary, of the Detroit Chapter. 

“I believe that a well-informed su- 
pervisory committee is vital to the 
success of every credit union, and I, 
therefore, urge you and your asso- 
ciates to attend this meeting,” wrote 
R. L. Hopkins, supervising examiner 
of the FDIC Seventh District, in a 
special circular about the meeting, ad- 
dressed to Federal credit union su- 
pervisory committees in the Detroit 
area. 


The Silver Lining 


“War is an evil thing. It is destruc- 
tive, grievous, and sad. But it does 
have compensations. It gives impetus 
to aviation such as would not have oc- 
curred in a quarter century or more. 
It gives impetus to medical progress 
that might have waited years and 
years. Sulfa drugs are miracle drugs, 
and what we have learned about them 


during the war is plenty, and to the 
advantage of our civilian population. 
Penicillin may not have been dis- 
covered except for the war. Plasma 
was an occasional matter just a few 
years ago. Now it is a matter of course 
in civilian hospitals. Tremendous ad- 
vance have been made by the lessons 
that have been learned in this war. In 
a sense scientists have put themselves 
against scientists, some of them for 
matters of destruction, some for mat- 
ters of progress. Verily, verily, I do 
believe that the pros beat the cons.”— 
Harry W. Dingman, M.D., vice presi- 
dent and medical director Continental 
Assurance Company, Chicago, Illinois; 
quoted by MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS 
Bank Lire INSURANCE News. 


Verily, Doctor, we must admit, 
albeit reluctantly, that you are right. 
We refuse to admit, however, that 
wars are necessary for the maximum 
advancement of human creativeness. 
Let us all here thoroughly realize that 
this war has at long last taught us the 
potentialities of human creation as 
well as of human destruction; so thor- 
oughly that we shall henceforth stead- 
fastly guard ourselves against the one 
and develop to the maximum the 
other. 


Labor Day Message 


“Our American industrial system, 
with its mutual dependence on capital 
and labor, will hold the respect of so- 
ciety to the degree that it can succeed 
in adapting its program to the de- 
mands of a world economy,” declares 
the annual Labor Day Message issued 
by the Federal Council of Churches 
through its Church and Social Service 
department. 

Asserting that a “Christian Society 
is under sacred obligation so to organ- 
ize itself that everyone willing. and 
able to work may be guaranteed some 
meaningful occupation,” the Council 
cited as a “major problem of social 
justice” facing America today, that of 
planning adequately for the reabsorp- 
tion of millions of returning soldiers 
into industry at a time of “terrific ad- 
justments incident to a return to peace 
time production.” 


It warned that any tendency toward 
a “narrow isolationism or economic 
imperialism” on the part of us would 
constitute a betrayal of our fighting 
men and would contribute to World 
War Three. 


“A way can be found through con- 
sultation and cooperation between 
management and labor to make the 
needed adjustments,” declared the 
Message, “and at the same time main- 
tain the production that will continue 
to guarantee full employment.” 

Pointing out that basic human needs 
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_ If all good people were clever, 
| And 


| all clever people were | 
ood, 

| The world would be nicer than 

ever 

We thought that it possibly 
could. 

But somehow, ‘tis seldom or 
never 

The two hit it off as they 
should; 

The good are so harsh to the 
clever, 

The clever so rude to the good. 
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in terms of food, clothing and ade- 
quate housing “have never been met 
even in prosperous America,” the 
Message declared that the “economic 
goal of tomorrow’s world will be the 
production of more goods at lower 
prices for more people,” and added: 


“An economy, therefore, that is 
planned to serve the consumer prom- 
ises the greatest security, because the 
differences arising between labor and 
management can best be solved by a 
reference away from either group to 
society at large. All unite at the point 
of their consumer interest.” 


In conclusion the Message declared 
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that although the Church is not called 
upon to devise schemes of social or- 
ganization or technical plans for in- 
dustry, it must “manifest its deep con- 
cern for the spirit and motive of our 
economic life.” 


Car Loan Frauds 


The following excerpts from a news 
story appearing in the New York 
Times shows how unscrupulous loan 
agencies can and do milk the public. 

“Between 1935 and 1939, the defunct 
Madison Personal Loan Corporation 
put out a total of $4,244,126 on 25,181 
loans to car owners, mostly truck 
drivers and other low-salaried per- 
sons. But, at the same time, it was 
charged, they forced the borrowers to 
pay a total of $499,431 in insurance 
premiums on the cars, even if a car 
already was insured. 

“All these premiums, it was further 
charged, were turned over to the Wil- 
ton Agency, which, however, returned 
to the Madison a total of $123,972 on 
insurance loss claims, of which it fur- 
ther is alleged, the car owners, in most 
cases, were not aware. 

‘Not infrequently, it also was al- 
leged, there would be foreclosures and 
sales of cars because the owners had 
become enmeshed in debt through the 
pyramided charges lodged against 
them on the loan concern’s books. 

“District Attorney Hogan declared 
that it was the ‘established set-up’ of 
the defendants to avoid banking and 
insurance regulations through the In- 
dependent Agency Corporation. He 
asserted the latter was sole agent for 
still another organization, United 
American Lloyds of New York, an 
insurance association. .. . 

“He continued that, although the in- 








surer was United American Lloyds, 
only $42,747 of the total premiums paid 
was received by that association. To 
the Independent Agency Company, 
Inc., went a total of $270,318.24, which 
was described as ‘agency fees,’ he saia. 

“Mr. Hogan also charged that (the 
defendent) still further ‘complicated 
the picture’ by organizing a fifth con- 
cern, the Avon Finance Corporation.” 


Danger! 


If you use hair dyes to accent your 
coloring, insist on a patch test 24 hours 
before the beauty operator applies the 
dye—which may be a coal-tar prod- 
uct. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion warns that 25 out of every 1,000 
persons are hypersensitive (allergic) 
to the first application of the dye: and 
that 25 more will sooner or later ac- 
quire hypersensitivity, if they con- 
tinue using it. If a person is allergic, 
the small amount applied as a test will 
usually cause redness or itching with- 
in 24 hours. 

In a recent survey covering 12 
beauty parlors, a Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration inspector found that an 
average of 1,000 hair dying operations 
were made by them each year. Only 2 
of the 12 beauty parlors gave the patch 
test to all customers before each re- 
touching. Patrons should ask to see 
the label on the dye used. If it con- 
tains a “caution” statement, insist that 
a proper patch test be made 24 hours 
before the hair is dyed or retouched. 
Only the patch test will tell!—From 
ConsuMERS’ GUIDE. 


« A Buyer’s Guide for purchasing 
Government-owned property from 
disposal and owning agencies has been 
issued by the Senate Small Business 
Committee. 
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They’re Missing a Bet! 

All the credit unions of the 150,000 
credit union directors and committee 
members who do not get THE BRIDGE 
are missing a bet! 

I can prove it from the December 
issue 

First—examine the Index and note 
the hundreds of articles of value to 
credit unions management contained in 
the 1944 BripGE 

Next examine the rest of the Decem- 
ber issue. You will note 


(1) Six columns devoted to holding 
better annual meetings 


(2) Six columns devoted to closing 
credit union books 


(3) Three columns devoted to the 
G.I. Bill of Rights 


(4) A share months dividend table 


(5) Two columns devoted to gumes- 
tions and answers of current prob- 
lems 


(6) Three columns showing how to 
improve educational and publicity 
work 


(7) Six columns of jdeas carefully 
culled for your service from the 
experience of hundreds of credit 
unions 

(8) An article on taxe 


(9) And for the finest sort of ins pira- 
tion, the story of Fasher, North 
Dakota, where a $125,000 credit 
union in a town of 350 people 
is remaking the economic life of 
the community 

(10) Finally 
ing the Aundreds of inspirational 
and informative articles which 
THE Brince /as contributed to 
credit union advancement in 1944. 


fifteen columns, list- 


This all costs 1/12th of $1 or eight 
and 1/3rd cents! 

This is my appeal to the 11,000 credit 
unions of the United States and Canada 
to subscribe to THE BrinceE for all your 
directors and committee members. If 
you do, two things will happen auto- 
matically; (1) 11,000 credit unions will 
be better managed and more usefully 
conducted. They will receive dividends 
trom this investment far beyond any 
other dividend in any other way obtain- 
able: (2) the circulation of THE BRIDGE 
will thereby be so increased that, for 
1945, we could give you from five to 
ten times as much for the 8 and 1/3rd 
cents per copy. 

They're missing a bet! 

Roy F. Bergengren, 
Cuna Managing Director. 


The Bridge 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Deadlines 


Newspapermen have worked to 
meet deadlines all their lives. So have 
pressmen. Have you ever stood before 
a great newspaper press and watched 
the pressmen get ready to run the 
afternoon edition? “2:45 P.M.” That's 
the deadline! At 2:46 it is already too 
late. The press is rolling; the paper 
is being printed. What is said is frozen 
in a hundred thousand copies. You 
cannot recall the story. 2:45 was the 
deadline! 

“H-Hour” symbolizes a deadline in 
military parlance. That’s the push- 
off. We called it the “Zero-hour” in 
the last war; the hour we went “over 
the top”’—the split second when we 
crawled out of our trenches and started 
across no-man’s land. That was the 
instant the artillery barrage ceased 
firing so we could attack without being 
mowed down by our own guns. Every- 
thing was precision. 


All Through Life 

But there are deadlines all through 
life. We are all working to naeet them. 

Parents, perhaps more than anyone 
else, should be conscious of deadlines. 
Teachers are members of a profession 
that is entirely built upon a concept of 
meeting deadlines. Children who are 
two years old today will be three a 
year from today. We must give them 
what they need while they are two, 
three will be too late. 

Today, at two, there are bones to 
strengthen, teeth to make, bodies to 
build, habits to form. Tomorrow will 
be too late to do what should have 
been done today, for tomorrow will 
demand tomorrow’s needs which must 
be met then 

An aeroplane plant builds up back- 
logs of orders: we cannot build up a 
backlog of needs for children. Chil- 
dren are not made of steel and plastics 
and plywood. Things are happening 
to children every minute of their lives. 
You can’t stack them up in a corner to 
await your good time to put together 
the parts that make their lives. While 
they are waiting they are growing and 
needing things. There’s the deadline 
A day too late in our ministering to a 
child’s needs is just as hopeless as a 
lost minute when you have missed a 
train. 

Deadlines are good. They make us 
alert, efficient, and ingenious. They 
develop discipline and judgment. Let 
us welcome the deadline, not rail 
against it. Let us give children the 
skills, the habits, the philosophies they 
are ready to assimilate today, for to- 
morrow there will be others they will 
need, and they will have today’s 
strength to build upon. 

—From Pasadena School Review, 
October, 1944. 


It’s a Fact That— 


@ Credit unions in the United States 
now have assets totalling 365 million 
dollars. 

@ Some 2,000 varieties of North 
American plants have been tested for 
rubber since March 1942, by Cornell 
University. 

@ There were 2,367 credit union loans 
made in Saskatchewan during the 
quarter ending September 30, 1944; an 
increase of 364 over the same quarter 
in 1943. 

@ Five million gallons of paint are 
used annually in marking highway 
lanes and pavement warnings in 
America. 

@ Kentucky reported 1,330 new credit 
union members at the half-way point 
in the Second Annual International 
Credit Union Membership Drive. 

@ Pre-war production of dried eggs 
in the United States was about five 
million pounds a year. This was ex- 
panded to 45 million pounds in 1942; 
262 million pounds in 1943. 

@ Well over 3,000,000 persons in Can- 
ada and the United States are already 
providing themselves the benefits of 
credit union thrift and loan service. 

@ Massachusetts gained 2,140 new 
credit union members in 12 months 
ending October 31, 1944 


Money Saving Tips 
« 

« An oil filter will save a car engine 
—only if it is renewed periodically 
when it gets dirty. 
@ A new washer on a leaking hot- 
water faucet may save as much as 60 
kilowatt-hours per month, if you use 
an electric water heater, or an equiva- 
lent amount of other water-heating 
fuel. 
q@ You will get a 50 per cent increase 
in illuminating efficiency if your walls. 
ceiling, and floor are light colored. 
< A 100-watt electric bulb gives 50 
per cent more light than four 25-watt 
ones. But it uses no more current. 
@ Don’t polish the bottoms of your 
cooking pans. A black surface absorbs 
more heat. 


Innerspring Gyp 
In an effort to eliminate a flourishing 


black market in innerspring mat- 
tresses, the National Association of 





For Officers 


and committee members not now served 
by another credit union, we offer com- 
plete credit union service. Write 
. ‘ i 7 
Cuna Credit Union 


Madison I, Wisconsin 


Live savings and loan insurance 
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Bedding Manufacturers has issued to 
its members labels to designate legal 
merchandise as “released from inven- 
tory by written permission of War 
Production Board.” 

WPB stopped production of inner- 
spring mattresses in September, 1942. 
An amendment then allowed release 
of the few units frozen in inventory 
before the ban. The total number re- 
leased was less than 1 per cent of the 
industry’s annual production .. . yet 
black market operations have passed 
off each piece as one released by 
WPB. 

The new labels are designed to pro- 
tect the public from shoddy black 
market products retailing up to $49.50 
and inferior to the $19.75 models sold 
before the war . .. and to save the 
industry from illegal competition. 


Filene Said—in 1918 


“In a peculiar sense this war is put- 
ting the idealism and moral strength 
of the United States to the supreme 
test. Dare we pass through a crisis 
like this without making a contribu- 
tion to the future security of civiliza- 
tion commensurate with our strength 
and greatness as a nation? 

“We may hope for the formation of 
a League of Nations, devoted not to 
compromising differences, but to 
world planning—planning to provide 
the masses everywhere with sufficient 
buying-power so that they may buy 


“Experiences as auctioneer dur- 
ing the depression years with its 
many foreclosure and sheriff sales, 
where widows were sold out al- 
most before their husbands were 
laid away, and with creditors tak- 
ing everything, leaving the widow 
and her children destitute and 
desolate, gave me increased deter- 
mination to spread the good news 
of Cuna Loan Insurance. It be- 
came my swan song. 

“What a wonderful program we 
have in the Credit Union move- 
ment—Grandpa, Grandma, Mother, 
Dad, The Kids, from the families 
of the farmer, worker, clerk, white- 
collar groups and nearly every- 
body. It’s a grand work and one 
I’m proud to have a part in.”— 
John W. Bollinger, President of 
North Dakota Credit Union 
League, and Cuna National Direc- 
tor, in December BRIDGE. 
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and consume and enjoy the products 
which modern industrial methods now 
make it possible for them to produce; 
and planning also to provide the 
masses with leisure and security and 
an opportunity, for the first time in 
human history, to rise above the sor- 
did struggle for mere existence.”— 
Edward A. Filene. 


Blueprint for Future 


The six propositions for society set 
forth by the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury William Temple (in his book 
Christianity and Social Order) are: 

1. Every child should find itself a 
member of a family housed with de- 
cency and dignity. 

2. Every child should have an op- 
portunity for education to maturity. 

3. Every citizen should have suffi- 
cient income to make a home and 
bring up his children properly. 

4. Every worker should have a 
voice in the conduct of the business 
or industry in which he works. 

5. Every citizen should have suffi- 
cient leisure—two days’ rest in seven 
and an annual holiday with pay. 

6. Every citizen should be guaran- 
teed freedom of worship, speech, as- 
sembly and association. 


Writers’ Pledge 


Members of the fifth Annual 
Writers’ Conference meeting at North- 
western University late in the past 
summer dedicated themselves “to the 
fulfillment of the highest obligations 
as writers.” They took the following 
pledge: 

“We believe that these are the chief 
functions today of the American 
writer: to widen the horizon of the 
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You're right, Mr. Bollinger. 


We credit union members own our own savings and loan associa- 
tions where we can borrow money at low rates of interest and 
can save as little as a quarter a week. 


AMD we also own our own insurance company—CUNA Mu- 
tual Insurance Society—where we can insure our loans against 
death and disability; where we can insure our savings; where we 
can provide our own individual life insurance. 


These things give us a security that no one but a credit union mem- 
ber can obtain. 


Write for our free leaflets on » Loan Protection 
» Life Savings Insurance » Individual Life Contracts. 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOC. 


P. O. Box 391, Madison 1, Wisconsin 


reader’s thinking and to inculcate the 
principles of the American ideal. 

“We reaffirm our belief in the free- 
dom of the press. 

“We believe that it is the writer’s 
duty to maintain vigilance against all 
forms of prejudice, and thus to 
promote tolerance towards all races 
and all creeds. 

“We hereby consecrate ourselves 
anew to the greatest challenge of mod- 
ern times, the challenge of making 
practical the dream of a just and last- 
ing peace that will bless all peoples of 
the world.” 

The conference was sponsored by 
the Medill School of Journalism and 
22 literary groups in the Chicago area. 


Loans for Planes 


A special department is being set up 
by the Morris Plan Bank of New 
York to handle postwar loans for pur- 
chase of airplanes, announces BusI- 
NESS WEEK. The bank foresees con- 
siderable civilian demand for funds to 
buy surplus government planes. 

Present plans reported have set no 
fixed terms as to down payments or 
other details. Terms will be set for 
each case on its own merits. It is ex- 
pected that the usual repayment 
period will be 12 to 18 months. 


For Joe Doakes 


“I Speak for Joe Doakes” is the title 
of Roy F. Bergengren’s latest book, 
which is being published by Harper 
and Brothers this month. 


Cover Picture 


A “typical credit union board of directors 
meeting in Nova Scotia” is shown on this 
month’s cover. It is taken from the movie 
“People’s Banks,” produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada. 


Oi a dial 


P. O. Box 65, Hamilton, Ontario 
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, are invited 


to write for The BRIDGE. We need your contributions, 
for The BRIDGE, like the credit union itself, is a co- 
operative endeavor. It is the credit union movement's 
own medium of expression—its forum—by which the 
experience and ideas developed by individual credit 
unions may be made available to all. 


“In union there is strength,” and The BRIDGE is‘one 


way we can keep together in our march toward economic 
betterment. 


So won’t you write us regularly? Let us know when 
your credit union has made an exceptional record .. . 
solved a ticklish problem . . . rendered an unusual service 
... granted a loan for an unusual purpose . . . developed 
a time or labor saving method . . . adopted an original 
educational program . . . printed a circular or other 
release . .. done anything of general credit union interest. 


Be sure to write also when one of your members has 
rendered outstanding service or when special recognition 
has been given your credit union or its members . . . 


Ideas, suggestions, and criticisms which might be of 
interest and help to the credit union movement are always 
welcome. They may be in the form of articles; or letters; 
or simple tips. Keep them all coming. 


The BRIDGE Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Every credit union officer, committee member, and active member could 


use The BRIDGE profitably. Subscription fee ome dollar per year. 











